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INTRODUCTION 


A text-book of poetry, unlike one of prose, is 
ordinarily intended to help students to an understanding 
and appreciation of ideas, as against a mere knowledge 
of facts. A selection of poems representing all the rich 
variety of form and treatment through the entire range of 
English poetry would be a futile task Therefore, all that 
can be done, is to bring within tlie reach of the student 
a selection of passages which will familiarise him, stej) 
by step, with some of the best and most strongly 
representative writers of English poetry.. It is, therefore, 
intended to include here only such poems as will enable 
the student, at the Intermediate stage, to establish a closer, 
and perhaps a more pleasant, toucli with those poets who 
have so largely helped to make and enrich tlie poetry of 
England. These selections should help liim over the stile 
into a more open country', where his horizon will not be so 
rigidly bound by mere mechanical application for 
examination purposes, as a set of poems which are to be 
‘prepared’ as a task usually do; but by including here many 
more poems than will be necessary for him to study for 
one examination, tlie student, as he progresses, wU 
develop at least a desire, if not real taste, for going 
further afield tlian the usual ‘prescribed course.’ 

These selections, which include poems ranging from 
Shak^peare to our own times, ivill, it is hoped, enable the 
student to trace the stages leading to the making of English 
poetry down through the centuries — The Elizabethans- 
the XVIII Century poets; the Romanticists; the 
Victopans and the Modems. Thus there will grow upon 


him some sense of the relationship between an age and its 
poetry. He will also he able to difTerentiate between the 
various verse patterns, botli’ Stanzaic and in Blank Verse. 
A careful study of the poems will further acquaint him 
with some of the characteristic and typical forms of poetry, 
e.g., the ballad, the lyric, the sonnet, tire ode, the elegy, 
tire narrative poem, etc 

While the contribution of Englishmen to the poetry 
of their land is rich and large, yet the West, especially 
in recent times, lias often been indebted to the East for 
inspiration, and, tlierefore, in these Selections the student 
will be interested to find poems about India by English- 
men, as also by Indians, whose names are known beyond the 
borders of our country, writing in the English tongue. 
The study of such poems with an Indian background and 
interest, will suggest a parallel or a contrast between the 
Western and the Oriental points of view. 

Writers of recent English poetry included here are 
represented bynames which have secured an abiding place 
among English poets. Thus the poems of our own time 
should enable the student to realise that poetry is a grow- 
ing and living phenomenon, and not merely a product of 
the idle and antiquated past. 

Though the Intermediate student is not expected to 
know mucli about the complexity of English metrical 
forms, it would certainly tend to an increased understand- 
ing and pleasure of a poem, if, with the help of his 
teacher, the student can make himself familiar with some 
of the elementary rules of verse construction. The teadier 
can make himself further useful, if, while drawing the 
attention of the student to the meaning and appeal of a 
poem, he can throw some light on the poet's life, thus 
correlating for tire student tire life and poetry of a writer. 



-and providing him with the necessary background and 
-correct perspective for an interesting study. Such 
anecdotes from a poet’s life as may reveal 'some of the 
springs from which his work arose, without unnecessarily 
burdening the student with too many biographical details, 
will, perhaps, not fail to rouse the interest of the student, 
and lead him to other poems of the writer, v/hich for 
•obvious reasons cannot be included in this selection. 


JtGRA, 10 - 4 - 44 . 
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I 

BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND ‘ ' ].■ 

Blow, blow thou winter wind, . > 'i ' 

Thou art not so unkind '> 

As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, 'L-5 

Although thy Lreath he rude. •' 

Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 

Host friendship is feigning, most loving mere' folly . 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 

This life is most jolly. , 10 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: , . , 

Though thou the waters warp, " > 

'' Thy sting is not so sharp 15 

As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, Heigh-ho, the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 

W. .SHAKTiSPEARE 

/ I. , /■i'/x'} 

t^U 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon tile place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest' it becomes ” ' >5 


' L-* 
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The throned monarch better than his crown ; ^ ^ , 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal powei . 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wlierein doth sit tlie dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God s 
When mercy seasons ^justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider tliis. 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for merej^; 

And that same prayer dotli teacli us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


W. SHAKESPEARE 



"'LET ME NOT TO THE MARRIAGE OF 
TRUE mNDS ” 


Ltt tne not- to the marriage of true minds 
impediments. Love is not love ' 
winch alters when it alteration finds, 

- , r bends vdth the remover to remove: 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

It tempests and is never shaken; 

Wif wand’ring bark, 

^Se worth’s unknmvn silfli 


3 


SHAKESPEARE AND JONSON 

Love’s not Time’i fool, though rosyi lips and Hieeks 
Within his baidihg "sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and wedcs. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 12 


If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


14 


,Vo 
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Jy /the NOBLE'NATURE 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, dry. bald, and sere; 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night — 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we great beauties see; t 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


5 
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BEN JONSON 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED TO THE AGE OF . „ ' 
.TWENTY-THREE. 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth. 

Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year! {>■ 
My hasting days fly on with full career, ■ 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’lh. 

Perhaps Tuy semblance might deceive tlic trutli, 5 
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' That I to manhood am arrived so near , 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, v _ ^ 

’ That some more tnncly-hap]^ spirits ^n ^ ‘-/.j 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, ^ /'I'in. 

It shall be still m strictest measure • 

To tliat same lot, however mean or high, £, / ‘ ^ '• 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, ^ , *, - 

■ \ As ever in my great Task-Makers cj^. , ^ 

. , '' ' 

‘ ' '' J.', MILTON- 
IC’ A* r- 

VI 

WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED*, ;V 
TO THE CITY '->■ 


Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize,. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms, , ' 
He can requite thee ; for he loiows the charms ' ' J\ 5 

That call fame on such gentle acts~as these, I ' 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands and sehs, 

, _ Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. , 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower: 

( ■ ’ ^ The great Emathian .conqueror bid spare '' 10 

■ The house of Eindariis, when temple and tower 

Went 'to the ground; arfd the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the power I 

To save the Atlienian -walls from ruin bare. 


\ 

V.,-- 


J. MILTONT 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid', 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms, delay'd; 

Dear .lovely bowers' pr innocence and ’ ease, y 
. Seats' of my youth, ^when every sport could please. 

How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, ■ 

Where humble happiness enjiear’d each scene! 

How often have I paused on’ every charm. 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
s The decent .church that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 

,The hawthorn bush, with seats’ beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made; 

‘How often have. I^bless’d the coming day,,' / 

When toil '^mftHQ'g, lent its turn to play, 

^ Apd .all the village' train, from labour free, 

■ Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

\ The young contending as the old survey’d ; 20, 

And' many a^^mfiol frolick’d o’er the ground, i. 

' , And sleights of art and .feats' of strength went rbuhd; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tir’d,*- ' f - 

,L3ucceeding sports the mirthful band,,' inspired; 

' ^ The dancing pair that simply sought renown, '''25’ 
t <!3y;holding out to tire each other down; ... * ~ ,' ,* 

The swain mistruslless of his smutted face, ' ‘ 


Sv' 
' C->' 


10 


' ‘v"' * 

rLlS 


While secret laughter tjtter’d round ,the place '7- 

(A ’ 




The, bashful virgin’s sidelong looks' of,!pye, 

."he matron’s glance that wouldTb'ose looks' reprove. 


30 ' 


I ^ r ^ , 
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These were thy charms, sweet village! sports h'ke 'Aese, 
With sweet succession taught e’en toil to please, 

■ These round tl;y bowers their cheerful influence 
These were thy cliarms — But all these charms are^ e 

i ‘ ^ ' , 

Sweet snnling village, loveliest o.f tlie lawn, 
j ' Thj' sports are fled, and all thy charnis withdrawal , 
•Amidst tliy bowers liieHyrant’s.hand' is seen.^_^ 

And desolation saddens all thy ^een:/‘^'>''' ^ ^ 

One only master grasps the whole donimn,.-' •- 
‘And halt a tillage stints thy gmlmg plain; 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, . j 

But chok’d w'ith sedges woiks its weedy way. < * 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; , , . 

Amidst thy, desert walks the lapwing flies, '.45 

And tires their echoes with jinvaried cries ' V* 
Sunk are thy bowers, in shapeless min all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall;'^^ 1 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far, tar away thy children leave the land. 


111 fares the land, to hastening ills d prey, 

W'here wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

.\ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; _ . 

A breath can make them, as_a breath has made;*"' -J 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, """K 

' Wlien once destroy’d, can never he supplied. ^ — ’ 

-V • , J X ' ■ 

A time there -was. ere England’s griefs began, 

^^^^en every rood. of ground maintain’d its man ; 

. ^ ,Bor him light I.abour spread her wholesome store, 

' pve what life r^uir’d, but gave no more; V ’ ' 
His best companions,, innocence and health ; 

And his best ridies, ignorance of wealth 


.. !i , _ 7^^ , ,, ' -■ ^ 

But times are alter’d ; trade’s ~ unf eelm fe' 'train* ' 
(TJsurp the land," and dispossess the swaiij;' ('SY:,‘jy 
Along the lawn, ,whe're scatter ’d_ hamlets rose, V,;, . , 


,65. 


Aljimdeldy wedlth, and cufhbrous , pomp repose; a 


^And e-refy*" wantAo luxury allied, -- ■ , , , - . 

, Awl^ every pang that folly pa3's,to pride.' , 

.■Those gentle hours that plent3^'‘Ba^5q~j;o' Wooip,'''''*^" 
Those Jaw? defeires that as'lc'^d hiit little ■rdom,''''’'’"' ’'' 
^'jThose hralthfuJ sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 
T.ivVI in^ VarlV Inrik' nnd hrf<rhf^nVJ nIJ fhi® • 


70 


Liv’d in''eac3f look, and brighten’d all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a, kinder shore,' 
i And rural mirth and manners' are no more 


Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades ’ forlorn confess 'die tyrant’s .power 
Here as I take .my^ solitary rounds, 

•'Amidst thy tahgjing .’walks, and ruin’d grounds,^ 
And, many a 3’ear 'elaps’d, return to view v • ' 


75 


Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn greiy^ ' , / 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 

to pairi. , . ‘ ’ 


I <111 iiv„i 

)?wells at m3' breast, and turns the past t( 
L . rt fl , r.x , ! Av JCb V ' ) 


In all m3- wanderings round tins woricl of cafe^ ’ ' - 
In all my griefs— God l^as give^ jny .sh'are-;^ ' ’ 

I still had hopes my lareH hours tp_cro.\vn^''|^, i,' f.^L/SS 
Amidst these 'humble bo^'ers to lay me ddwn;^,/:,^" 

:To husband out life’s' 'tap'er at the close,/;.,. ' A'' - 

'^nd'tkeep the fHme from wasting 113' repose. '' ' ' , , 

still had hopes, for pridd attends us sdll,/ 

Ivmidst the swains to show my book-learn’d s]all, 

[tround m3' fire an- evening group to draw, ,, 

Ind tell of all I felt, and all I saw; V 

md, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue,! • 

'ants to the place' from lyhence at^Srit 'she flev?, j 
still had hopes, my ’’long' vcxatiohs.Vss's’d, , 
tere to returh— and die at home at last. ? , ' 

viLi-'' .''-yrt.' -i'll/.' 

/'t ('< 




I.l 






95 








100 


105 

t , 


110 


7 / ' 

O blest reliremeiit, friend to life's decline, 

Kctreals from care, that never be^ mine. 

How blest is he who ciowns^in sliades like these, 

A 3 'outh of labour with an Age of case; 

Who quits a world where stiong temptations trj% 

And, since 'tis hard to combat learns to %! j. 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep/ 

Ejqplore the mine. Or tempt the dangerous cHep; 

No surly porter, stands, in guilty sjate.-'^' k, ' 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate: '5,'! 

But on he moves to mcchbis latter end. 

Angels around licfriendihg Virtue’s^ friend ; ■> 

Bends to the grai.e with uniteiceivd dccaj, 

While Resignation gentlj' slopes^ the way ; 

And. all bis piospctts'' biigblening’ to the last, ^ 

His Heaven commences ere the woild be pass’d 

Sweet was the sound, when oft. at evening’s closp 
Uj) j'ondcr hill the village murmur rose; 

There, 'as I pass’d with care less steps and slow; ’’ , ill 5 
The mingling notes came soften'd front below ; 

The swain responsive as, the^ milkmaid ^iing, 

The sober herd that low’d 'to meet their 3 'oung; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from scljool; 

Ihc watch-dog’s voice, that baj^’d the whisp'ring 
the loujd laugh that (spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all'in sweet confusion sought the shade, ’ 

- nd each’' pause the' nightingale had made ' s 

' . I y r , ''It,. ■ , 

^ now the sounds of population fail. ' ' '12'5 

cheerful murmurs fluctuate in tile gale, ' ' ' , 

Bin g^fs-grown footway tread, Hi 

A], r'. Blooming flush of life is fled 

widow’d, solitaiy thing, ' 

/ ccbly bends beside the plashy spring; 13C 


120 

ring windi 
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- She, wretched matron!, forc’d, in age, for br^d, 

‘' To strip the brook with mantling cressei sprte,d, 

' To pick her wintry faggot from the_ thorn, U'- • 

ii' To seek her nightly 'slied, and weep till mom; 

. She only left of all The harmless train, !- - ' 13^ 

' The sad historian of the pensive plain. ■ • 

, , ^ tic, ' 

Near yonder dopse, where once the garden smil’d^ ' ' ' ' 

. " And still where many a garden flower grows wild; '' ' ' 
There, where a few torn shrabs tlie place disclose, > 

The wllage preaclier’s modest mansion rose. ' ■ 140- 

_ A man, he was to all the country dear, 

‘ And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place; ' 
; , Unpractis’d he to fa%\'n, or seek for power, 145 

-./'Ey doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

' Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, i- 
. More skill’d to false The wretched than to rise, t ■” j ‘ 

, His, house w^s known to all the vagrant train, 

’ He' cfiid their' wanderings, but reliev’d their pain, ISO 
The long remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; ' 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and hadjiis claims allory’d,; 

' The broken soldier, kindly bad(e to stay,"'^' " * * 155 

^,.Sdt by his fire, and talk’d the night away;. 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

'' '/Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were, won. 

Pleas’d with his guests, the good man leam’d'to glow, 

/jAnd quite forgot their viqes in their woe; 1^ ^ 

2'! Careless their merits or tfieir faults to scan, (wMVt' - 'V/i (r 
His.pily^gave erercharjtyjjegsm. 


, ' Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, , 

And e’en his failings lean’d to Virtue’s side; 

I*- But in his dutv prompt at everv call, - ' 

S',', /, V. -'■ % ■ 


165' 


a- 
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He watch’d and .wept, he pray'd and feh for all. 
’And, as a bird each fond dndeamient tries 
’(To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
(He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay,' ’> 

‘ Allured to brighter worlds, and led the wa}’. 



Beside the bed where parting life w’as laid, ^ ' 

And Sorrow’, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, c •' 
The reverend champion stood. At Ins control, /-J- 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; C ' 
Comfort came down^tlie trembling wretch t^raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper d praise. 


At church, with meek and unaffected 
His looks adorn’d the yencrahle place; (h. 

Truth from his lips prevail’d wdth double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain d to pray. 


180 


f 


The service pass’d, around tlie pious man, 

With steady zeal, each ^lonest rustic ran: ,, , , 

E’en children ‘follow’d, with radearing wile, ’ 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express d, , i a 
' Their welfare pleased him, and their care distress’d ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, ^ 
'But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awdul form, * 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread,' 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. '■ ’ C* , 

, Beside yon stragglmg fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay, '■ 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, ^ 

,The village master taught his little school ; ' ' 


190 


195 


severe he was, and steni/to riew; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 


L’ A'' -‘A V • 

• ‘ T M- Tf~r\ T T ' 


GOLDSMITH 

t \ 


Well had the_boding tremblers learri’d to trace 
^ The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

;7‘'Fu 11 well they laugh’d, with counterfeited glee, 
"^^At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 


200 , 


Full well the .busy, whisper, Vdrclihg round, ( 


•'Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d; 

••■'Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 205 - 

' The love he boxp-to-leammg-Avas in fault; ^ - 
• S' The yilja^ all. declared how much he knew; 

^,’Twas certain he could write,^ and ciplier ^op, ' 

Lands he cpuld^ measure, terms and L'des presage, 

, And e’en the story Tan that lie .qould.^auge : - V 210. 
In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, ,, 

For e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still; ^ 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
^ Amazed tjie gazing rustics rang’d around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, . 215 . 

.‘■'.That one small head could carry all he knew. .. ’ . , . 


•/sCBut pass’d is all his fMiC. The_yerj' spot, //L,',' di I 
5 Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. \ - . -.t 

Near yonder thorn, that h'/fs its head. on high, 

'"Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220 , 
Low fies .tliat house nut-brown draughts i nspir’d, 

.\Vhere grey-beard hurth and smiling toil retir’d, /' /.-h. < 

0 Wiere village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, ' L' 

Tnd news much older than their ale went round.. ') .. , 
imagination fondly stoops to trace . . , _ 225 

•''riie parlour splendours of that festive'^lace , 

•’ he white-wasli’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

'he varnish’d clock that click’d behind the dopr ; , ’ L . , / ^ 

iot hp rhpcf rnntrix'’r1 n f?nii1iTp’'dplil- tn nnv' 


jji be chest contriv’d a double 'debt to payj T 
bed by night, a chest of drawers by day: 
le pictures plac’d for ornament and use, .c. •, 

,, ,,e‘ twelve good rules, the royal gamepf goose ' 


'|c hearth 


1 , except when winter chill’d the da}’, '-"p./ T’ ." ' ' 


t. M't A. 
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- ■ . ; ' - ■ ' • 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; - 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 2135 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. - • - ' ’ , 

, ' \'ain transitory splendours ! could not all S<- 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall! "v 

Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair, ^ 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care; " ^ I 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, > 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; * - 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 
, Careful to see the mantling bliss go round: 

'■ Nor tile coy maid, Iralf^diling to;^be press’d. , ‘ 'Y H 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it-to the rest. - 250 

Vt V. » * 

Yes'! (let the rich deridcTthe proud disdain, ‘ 
These simple blessings of the'lowly train; ’ 

.^To me more dear, congenial 'to my heart, ■ /;,Cv ■ ’ •' 

'One nativ'e'charm, than all tlie gloss of art; /.j-i-t’-yf-' 
Spontaneous'joySjjwhcre^Nature.has.i'^s' pjay,^ y- 1^25 . 
The soul adoptg' and owhs,\heif"lirst-bortr^ayY,.- '/j,,./- 
Liglitlv they frolic .o’pr.'the vaca■nt^Tlihd^ ’ V;.'-'7T 

Unenvied, unmolested. ' linconfined. •. ’ 'T 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

Yhlh all the freaks of \vant6ir\vealth arrat 
In these, ere triflers half the^ir wish obtain. '' ’ 

Tile toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

.And, e’en while faslnons brightest arts decoy. 

The heart di.stmsting asks, if this be joy? 

Ye friends of truth, ye statesmen, who survey 265 
Thp rirh mnn^4 inv<; hirrcasp. the nnor*^ Hrrnv « 


V. 


* r 

y- 


a 


/u 






^ r/.t 

: GOLpS$jr^^,^ 


\\ 

•c^ 


. '!-'j.,f, ~i7i >. 


A. 

, i I , ’ iv-. 

’'fis^yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid^and a happy Jfind, .i /^a.. -f 
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•- 270 ' 


.jl 
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\ Proud swells the Jifte with loads'of frjeiglit^d ojre, 

! And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; '- 
' ’^Hoards, e’en heyon.d tlpe miser's wish abound, 

I And rich men flock from all the world around. 

count our gains This'^vealfTTi's but a name 
A'‘’Ti^t leaves our usefid products still the^same. 

*’’’Npi_so the loss Tiie man of wealth and pride 
V- Takes up a space’tflaTm'ai^^TJnOf supplied ; 

’' Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

''■Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; 

‘."^he robe'TIiaf^vraps Tiis limbs in silken s loth (xr. . 
i^'-Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half tlieir growth ;”'280 
His s^t', w'^here solitary sports are seen,__ ^ , 

i. ’ Indignant'.spurns the cottage from the green 
Around the world each neetiful product flies, ,• 

For all the luxuries. the world supplies;' 

While tints the land, adorn’d for pleasure all," 

Jn barren splendour feeblj^’aits thej^ll_^ _' ■'" 

A,,- -As some fai" and plain,,-. 

Secure to plcas^ ^ • .,.-i^s her rei^,'^ 

liuhts everv^tidiToi ' ' - 




285 




m 


Slights ever\’‘*b’diTQw^d charm tbaf 'cTress supplies, 

' "Nor shares with art the triumph of' her eyes;, , , 

.j But whqn those charms are pas,s’d, fpc.cBarins are frail,’ • 
■' When timfe'^advances. and whon. lovers fail, ' ' ' ' - , 

She then qhine,s forth, .solicitous to bless. 

In ail the ^^fing iAipdteVicc*bf dress. 


Thus fares the land, b.v luxur}' betray’d; 

In nature’s simplest channs at first array’d: 
1 1 -.. 




295 


Rut vergitig to decline, -its_,splendQurs rise,” 
ts Vjstas stnice, its tia’laces surprise; 


rrt,. 


Its vjstas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourg’d by famine, , from tlie srniling land 
The mournful peasant lends his humble band; J'*' 
And while he sinW; 'without one arm to save, 

The country Woom.s — a garden, and a grave. 


30O, 
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' Where then, nhl where, shall povertj'- reside, -- 

'"To ’scape the pressure of epnti^ous ppdc? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, o 

•He drives his dock to pick the scanty blade, ^ ^ ^ 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealtlt divide,^ ^ 

And even the bare-worn common is denied. 


If to the city sped — What waits him there? 
T-o see profusion tha^^ he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand 'baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxuty. and^|thin mankind; 

To see each joy the sons of plrasure know, 


> Extorted from his fellow-creatures’ woe. , 

> HereT while tlte, courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artjst'pligs’tbe sickly trade f, ^ 

Here, while the prpud their long-drawn jlomps displa^:,^ , 
There tlie black *gtbbk’ glooms beside the"' way; f''" ui 
The dome where pleasure holds her.piidnigbt reign. 

Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train ; ^ 

^ Tumultuous grandeur crowds the bluing square.' 

The rattling cliariots clash, tlie torches glare. 

Sure scenes like tliese no troubles e’er annoy 1 I-' ' "1 
Sure these denote one universal joy I i 

.Are these thy serious thoughts ?--Ah, turn thine eyes 325 
Where t]te poor houseless shivering female lies ; 
i She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless’d, s 

Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d ; 

•' Her modest looks the cottage OTglfl adorn,’^ 

Sweet as the prpnrpsq peeps beneath the thorn ; 33( 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, Ah' ^ 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, ' • 'J\-* 
And, pinch’d with cqld^and shrinking from tlie shower, 

, With heavy heart de^gro^'that luckless hour, , -h ">l 
.Jiyiien idly first, ambitious &f the town,''.., ' 

5he left her wheel and robes of country broivn, , , 

■'--V !''• 
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Do t!iine„^wect Aul)ura,^tiiine,.the loyeliesL' train, 
Do thy fair tnbes participate her pain?. 

E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger Jed, 

At proud men's doors they ask a little' bread ! 340 


All, no. To distant climes, a drearj' scene. 

■\Yhere half tiie comex world intrudes between, 

Through torrid tracts ivith ‘>fcps tlicy go, 

\^^here wild Altania murmurs to their woe. > 

Far different there from all that chann’d b^rc, ^ ^45 
Tlie various tcrrois nf that horrid .shore. 

Those blaring suns that dart ayiownward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day; 

Thosa matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But sileiit^bat.s in drow.sy clusters cling; .350 

Those poisonous fields with rank liiKuriancc crown’d. 
Where tlu^dark scorpion gathers death around: 

Wlierc at each step the stranger fears to wr(he; . 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful ..stialx; r'. 

Where crouching tigers wait their liatiless prey, 355 
And .savage men more nnirdcrenis still than they : , -r 

While oft in ,wliirl‘. jhe’iiiatl tornado file.;, t V- 
Mingling the' invag'd 'latulscajx- witli tlic shies. - ■■ ''' 

F.nr different these from every fonner scene, - . 

The cooling brooh. tbc grass} -vested grttm, » • 3 G 0 

The brce. 2 y co\e-t of tile v^rWmg^^grove. < ,-■ , 

That, only .sh-dter'd thefts of fiamilcss love. ^ 

. , ’ ‘ ' 

Good IfcavcJi ! wlwt .sorrow.. gltv>m'd f luit parting dav.‘ 
That call'd them iro.m their n.'^ttve wtuVc .tmtsv; 

WJien the po^W evijo-^ every jden'nsrc jsass’d. 3A' 

Ihiug round thdr bowafv', and fondly l. ok'd th'*ii 
.And torsk a long farcwrli. and wj<)i'd in srsirs 
For .sKits Iike 'Ehese Is'yond t.he weste-n nnin; * " 

And, ,«‘ai»?dorir;{ still t-t face the <lest.'!n* deep.' ' 

RftunAd and wps, and still rotmti’d to v. c^'p, ^TTs 


/ <■ * 
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/ V-' 

The good old bire the Jirst prepar’d to go ' 

(To new-found \\orids, and wept for others' woe; r ^ ^ <, 
Bitt for himself, in ranscious virtue 
He onl} v.’ish'd for worlds beyon'd the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

The fond companion of his helpless years,/ 'i 
Silent went next, neglectful of h er diarms , 

And left a lover's for her fatlier’s arms. 




/, '! 


Witli louder plaints the mother sifbke her -woes. 

And bless’d the ^ot wherejevery^ pleasure rose; 380 

And kiss’d her thoughtless babds'with many a tear, 

\nd clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; ‘ ^ , r 
Whilst her fond husband strove t p le nd i elief i- ■ f . ' 
In all the silent maiiliness of grief. 

f ( Ov>' ' 

O luxurj' Ithp^i ^curs’d by Heaven’s decree, . 385 
' exchang’d life things_like these for thee! r. ^ 

) thypoHons)~ with i nsidious joy, V'l' a (j,L 


How ill 
How do' 


_ _ grown, 

Roast of a florid vigour not their own; y ( i f,3^ 

.At every draugl^t morp lairgFaiid large they ^ro\v, 1 
pA Ijloated 

mass ‘of rank u nwieldy woe; / * '-*• ‘A 

rapp’d their strengtli. and every part unsound, 

Hovii, down the\ sink, and spread a ruin round. 


Een now the j devastation is begun, f-* f"' >■’ ) 3^51 
And half the business of destniction done; 

R en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
f see the rural virtues leave the land. 
orvn ^vViere yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
that idly waiting flaps with every gale, /{OO 

oivnward they move, a melancholy hand, 
ass. from the shore, and dark en all the strand. ' 
ontented toil, and hospitable care, / ' 

, And kind connubial tenderness are there/ h '"' ; 

piety with wishes plac’d above, ' / d/)5 
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,7 / 

And steady loyaitjs and faithful love. ' : 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade, 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, - ' . , - 
To_catch the heart, or strike^ Tor honest fame; 410 
.Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
lily shame in crowds, my solitary pride; (■ . 

'Thou source of all mv bliss, and all my woe,/;' , 

That found’ St me poor at first, and kcep’st me so; 

.TIiou guide, by whicli the nobler arts excel, - ^415 

' Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 

;h. Farewell ! and Ob ! where'er thy voice be tried/ 

’ On Torno^s cliffs, or Pnmbamarca’s side','/'" "7;. 

' ’l Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, ' ,i w r/, 
'Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. . . 420 

'Still let thy yoicc^jircvailing over timj, ( / ‘ ' • ' ' 

■ •' I^dress tlie^ figotiri? ' of th’ inclement clime; / '<■ ' > 

• ( Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasivectrain ■■■<." >’ 

Teach erring man to .spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that stales of native strength possess’d, 425 
, Though very poor, may still be very bless’d ; 

'■'('That trade’s proud e^mpire.has^tqs to swift decay, ' 

' i As ocean sweeps the labour’d ihofe away 

WTiile self-dependent power can time defy, ^ '' ■' 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. (.'f,-//.!, > 430 ^' .< 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


VIII 

fiLEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CPIURCHYARD 

The Curfew tolls tlie knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, Jv’-’ •>.> 
The ploughman homeward pl^ds his w^ry way, ■ 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. - • 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on thfc sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. ' > '• 

Save that from yonder h-j’-niantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 

Molest her ancient solitarj’ reign. 

Beneath those rugged etas, that ymv-trees shade, 
Wliere heaves the turf in many a mouldering .h^p, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, , 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing moni, 

The swallow ttvittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock’s shrill cjaripn, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

Fpr them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening 
No children run to lisp their sire s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Thdr furrow oft the stubborn glebe has brOke; 
,ffoyj jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath tlieir sturdy stroke I 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Hot Grandeur hear with a dhdainful smile 
The’ 'short and simple annals of the Poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of p 
And all that beauty, ail that wealtli e’l 
Aw-aitv alike th’ inewtable hour: — 

P3ths of’ gltuy tead but to the "grave. 
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Nor >ou, ye ProOQ. loipute to tliese the fault, 
if Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, . 

Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault , 
The pealing anthem rwells the note of praise. . 40 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 45 

Some heart once pregnant \rith celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes' her ample page 

Rich with Uie spoils of time did ne’er unroll; SO 

Qiill Penury repress'd tlieir noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfatliom’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 

And waste Us sweetness on the desert air. 

Some villagc-Hampdcn, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 60 

Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 

The tltrcats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Tlieir lot forbad: nor circumscriljed alone 65 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbad to unde thro' .daughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench tlie blushes oi ingenuous shame, 70 

Or heap the shrine of Luxur>' and Pride 
With incense Idiidled at the Muse’s flame. 

Par from tlie madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to straj*'; , 

Along tlie cool sequester'd vale of life 75 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e’en tliese bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

’With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores- the passing tribute of a sigh. ' 8G 


Their name, tlieir years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Teft tile warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the dosing eye requires ; 
E,en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E en in our ashes live dieir wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
ost in tliese lines their artless tale relate; 

■c ante, by lonely contemplation led, 

...ome km'dred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


some hoary'-headed swain may say, 
'"■e seen him at the peep of dawn 
To hasty steps the dews away, 

ee t le sun upon -the upland lawn ; 


85 


90 


95 


100 
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‘There at tlie loot ol yonder nodding beecb 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 105 

Muttering his waynvard fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, - 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

‘One morn I missed him on tlie custom’d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 110 

i; Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 

J Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he, 

'The next, with dirges due m sad array 
Slow thro’ the churdi-way path we saw him borne ; — 
Approadi and read (for thou can’st read) tlie lay 115 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.’ 

THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A youth, to Eortvvne and to Eame unknown ; 
Fair Science frown’d not on liis humble birth 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


120 


^rge ww his bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Heav n did a recompense as largely send • 

He gave to. :Miser 3 - all he had, a 'tear 

He gamed from Heav’ti, Evas all he wish’d, a friend. 

Ko farther seek hi.s’ merits to disclose, . 

> draw his frailties from their dread abode, ' ' ■ ' 

•i'lJT,? ' ui treinbUng hope repose,) 

The homm of his Father and his God. ' 


THOMAS gray 
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IX . * 

ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER’S PICTURE 

Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I see, . , 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; , 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 5 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all they fears away!” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blessed be the art that can immortalize; 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it!) here shineS on me still 'the same. 10 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O, welcome guest, though unexpected here! 

Who bidd’si me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I will obey, not willingly a-Ionc, 15 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

-And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in El3'sian reverie, — 

A momentary dream that thou art she. * 20 

My mother! when I learnt that thou wast dead, 

Sa)'-, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 

Hovered thj' spirit, o’er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss; 25 

Perhaps a'|:ear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile! It answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

1 saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
ut ivas it such? — It was. — Mffiere thou art gone 


30 
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And still to be so to my latest , 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 70 

Sucli honours to tliee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a imil memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing -until thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 75 
Tlie violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper -udlh a pin 

(And thou wast Iiappier than m 3 'self the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 80 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 

I would not trust m)’ heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I migliL — 

But no — what here we call our life is such. 

So little to be loved, and tliou so much, 85 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed). 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 90 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 

There sits quiescent on the floods tliat show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

Wliile airs impregnated with incense plaj^ 

Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; - 95 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore, 
"Wliere tempests never beat nor billows roar,"* 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since, has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 100 

Always from port withheld, alwaj's distressed— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest tossed, 


♦Garth 
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Sails ripped, seams opduing widCj and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 105 
Yet, oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the eartli; 

But higher far my proud pretensions ri§e — 110 

The son of parents passed itrto the skies! 

And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 

His wonted course, yet what I ‘wished is done. ' ' 

jBy contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived m> childhood o’er again; 115 

To have renewed the jo\s that once were mine. 

Without the sin of violating thine; 

And while the wing of Fancy still are free, ' 

And, I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. ■ 120 


W. COWPER 


X 

t 

( ■ MICHAEL . -V 

'' ' 

_ If from the public way you turn your steps ‘ t} 

'i ' Up the tuniultuous brook of Greenhead Gh}'!!. ' 

You will suppose that with an upright path 
‘ Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face fo face. j >■ '' 
■ But, courage • for around that boisterous 'bi'ook ' t- 
'The mountains have all opened out themselves, • - ; 

And made a hidden valley of their own.' - i 
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No habitation can be seen; but they 
Wlio journey tliither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That o^erhead aie sniling in the sky. 

It is in tiuth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But lor one object which \ou might pass by, 
Might see and^notice not Beside the brook 
Appears a strab'trling heap of unhewn stones ' 

(And to lhaf simple object appertains v’ 

A story — ■imcnriched wuh sffange events 
Vet not unfit, T deem, for the fireside. 

Or for tiie vnmnier sliade^ ft "as the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom f already loved; — not 
' For their own sake®, but for the fields and hills 
' WTierc was theii occupation and abode. 

^And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Bo> 
Careless of books, tet haring felt .the power 
QfjNature, bv the gentle agency ' ' 

Of natural objects. led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my owm, and think ' 
fAt random and iinperfcctiv indeed) '' ^ 

, On man, the liearl of man, and human life. . , 

V.Therefore, 'although it he a historj 
ffomelj and rude, I will relate' the same 
^or the delight of a few natural hearts ; 

■^nd, with yet,fondoi feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills ' 

Will be ray second self w’hen I am gone. 

UPON the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
theie dwelt rf Shepherd, Michael w'as his name; 

An old man- stout of heart, and strong of limb. 

Uis bodily frame had been from youth to age 
'-’f an unusual strength - his mind was keen, 
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lutense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, ' 

And in his shepherd's calling he was i)rompi ' 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 

Of blasts of e\er\ tone, and, oftentimes, 

; When others heeded nolj^He heard the South 50 

Make svihterrancoiis music, like the nois 9 ; - ^ '■ * 

, Of bagpipers on distant Highland hill^'^^ 

' The Shepherd, at such warning, of his ffock 
Bethought him. and he to himself would say, 

(H'he winds are now dc vising work for me!’’) 

\y\nd, truly, at all times, the stoim. that driWs 
The traveller to a shelter, sumhioned him 
Up to the mountains: lit had liecn alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists. * 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights./ 60 
So lived he till l;is eightieth \ear was past 
(■■\nd ,grossl_\ that man errs, wlio should supiiosc 
That the giccn v-alleys. and the streams and rocks, 

\\’cre things indifferent to the Shepherd's thoitghts_^ 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air: hills. (vvhich with vigorous step 
He had so often climbed ; which had imjtressed 
So many incidents upon, his mind 
t 'f hardshi]' skill or courage. Jovor fear/ 

^'.Vhich, like a brook, jireserved the memory 70 

Of the dumb' a'nimals. whom 'he had saved, 

Had fed or .sheltered linking to sncli acts 
The certainU- of honourable g.atn 

y hose fields, those hills— what coulcl they lessf had laid 7 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blinil^ love. 

'The jdeasiire which there is in life itself, f 
' His days had not been passed in singlAiess. 

, His Ffeljimate was a con\ely matron, old — 

Though younger than himself full twenU’ years., ^ 80 
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She was a woman of a stirring life, ‘fj ' ' 

Whose heart was in her house ; two wheels she had 
Of antique form ; this large, for spinning wool ; 

That small, for flax, and if one wheel had rest 
It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one inmate in ’their house. 

An only child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in shepherd s phrase. 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household.L I ma)' truly sat . 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry.^ Wien dav was gone. 

And from their occupations out of doors 
The son and Father were come home, even then. 

Their labour did not cease: unless when all 
Turqed to the cleanly supper-board, and there. 

, Eachwith a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 

^ , Sat round th^ basltcF pifed with oaten cakes. 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when the meal 
M^as ended. Luke (for so the Son was named) 

And his old Father both betook themsehes 
To such convenient work as- might employ 
Their hands by the fireside/; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Hpuseivi^c’,s^5pindle, or repair ^ 

Some injury doiie^to il^e', sythe. 

Or other implement \if 'TToiisc or fieId?T''‘* - 
. Dowt from the ceiling, bt the chimnev's edge, < 

That in our ancient uQ^^^i country st\le 
Wh’th huge a^d black pro 3 ection overbrowed ’ ' 
Large space ^oncath, as duly as the light 
Of da\- grew'dini the Housewife hung a lamp: 

An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
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Early at evening did li burn — and late, 
f Surviving comrade of uncounted hours. 

'Which, going by from year to year, had found. 

And left, the couple neither gay perhaps , 120 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes. 

Living a life of eager industry. S'* 

And now, when Luke had reached his eighteentli year. 
There by the light of this old lamp tliey sat</, • 

Father and Son, while far into tlic night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

Alaking the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

^ This light was famous in its neighbourhood, 

And was a public symbol of the life 130 

That thrifty Pair had lived^ For, as it chanced. 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north and south. 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

-\nd westward to the village near the lake; 

And from this constant light, so regular * 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
Who dwelt within tlie limits of the vale, . 

Both old and young, was named THE EVENING STAR. ) 
Thus living on through such a length of years, 140'^ 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate ;^but to Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — , 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the same i ! 

Fond spirit that blindly works in. the blood of all — 

Than that a child, more than all other gifts . • . • , ■ 

That earth can offer to declining man, , - 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, , 

And stirrings of inquietucle. when^they 
By tendency of natuteTieeds musL fail.^ • ISO 
Exceeding was the love .he bare to him, . ' i : i < • ’ | 
His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes - •, -ii i ■' 
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Old Michael, while he M-as a babe in arms, 

Had done him fcn\ale servicejljiot alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
'Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To act of tenflernessO and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a wnnian’s gentle hand. 

. And, in a later litne, ere yet the Boy 

Had put od boy’s attire, did Michael lovc,^_ ' 

Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 

To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from niatdiless depth of shade, , 
Chosen for the Sliearer’s covert from the sun, ' 

Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
^ The CUPPING TREE, a name which yet it bears. 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade. 170 i 
With others round them, earnest all and blifiie. 

Would' Michael exercise his ,hprt with looks 
Of fond collection and reproof bestowed 
I Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
' By catching at their legs, or rvith his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
E healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five 3 ’ears old ; 

ThetTMicliael from a winter coppice cut/f-jt' '180 
With his owm band a ^pling, wbicli he hooped ' ' 

With iron, making it throughout in all 
Bue requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 

And gavc.it to the Boj’; wherewith equipt ,■ 

Ue as a placed 

r^^gateo. ■ 'n the flock; 

^ And, to his office' prematurely called, 

'There stood, the ur<;hin,'as j'ou udll divine, ' 


bomeiliing bctwuwi :i liiiidiance and a liclp;. 

And- for this cause not alw’ays, I believe, ' 190 

Receiving from bis Father hire of praise; y t'' 
Though nought was left undone which staff, vr'^Xiiccf ‘ 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could ixirforinj' 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts; and to the iieights, 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, ^vhy should I relate 
Fuat objects which the Shejiiicrd loved before 
.’{ Were dearer now? that frpiii the Boy there came 
j^Feelings and einanatioiis-^things which were 
*' (fdght to the suh'and music to the wind. 

'And tliat tiic old Man’s heart seemed born again H 
^ Tints in his father’s sirrht lhp»htv^ errevv hit 
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Thus in his father’s sight the^bof grew up: 
And noiv, when he I’.ad reached hiLeightccntli'year. 


, He was his comfort and !iis daily hope. 

'While in this sort the simjile household lived 
' , From da)' to day, to Michael’s car there came 
'/A Distrcssfiil tidings . Long before the time 
■>'"Of wh’i’ch I speak', the Shepherd had Iicen bound 
In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him ; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but fittle less 

Than half his substance.,t^This unlooked-for claim. 

At the first hearing, for a moment' took 

More hope out of his life than he-su])posed 

That Hny old man. ever could have lost) 

As soon as he had armeji’ himself with strength 
To look his trouble in. the face, it seemed • 

The Shepherdls, sole resource, to sell .at once ,, 
A portion of his patrimonial .fields. 
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Such was his first resoKe, he thought again, 

And his heart failed him. “Isabel," said he. - 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

"I have been toiling more than seventj- years, 

.•\nd in the open sunshine of God's love 

Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 230 

Should pass into a stranger’s hand. I think 

That' I could not lie quiet in mj' grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot ;( the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I;) 

And I iiave lived to be a fool at last 

To m\ own family. (^An evil man ‘!i 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he' 

Were* false to us; and if he were not false, 

Thert.are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

Had been no sorrow. I I forgive him; — but ^ 240 

'Twere bett\;r to be dumb than to talk thus. 

Wien I began, iny purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

{^Our Luke shall leave us. Isabel ; the land 
Shall not go from us. and it shall be free; 

He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it.l We have,- thou know’st. 

Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 

Thriring in trade — and Tmkc to him shall go. 250 

And with his kinsman’s help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. (,If here bh stay. 

What can be done? IVhere everr- one is poor, 

^^filat can be gained? i 

At this the old Man paused. 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was husv. looking back into past times ' 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself, • 

He was a parish-boy— at the church-door 
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They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence 260 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 
A basket, which they filled with pedlar’s wares; 

And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there, 

Who. out of many, chose the trusty boj^ 

To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas ; where he grew wondrous rich. 

And left estates and monies to the poor. 

And, at his birth-place, built a chapel, floored 
^ \^’ith marble which he sent from foreign lands. 270 
These thoughts, and many others' of like sort. 

Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brigliiened^ The old Man was glad, 

And thus resumed. — “Well. Isabel !J^his scheme ' 

These two days, has lieen meat and drink to me. 

Far more than we have lost is left us ye^ 

— We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger; — but this hope is a good hope. 

■ — Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 

Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 280 

To-morrow, or the next day. or, to-night: 

— If he could go, the Boy should go to-night.’’ 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five days' 

Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work; for, when she lay 
By Michael’s side, she thioiigh’Uie last two nights '. 290 
Pleard him. how he was .troubled in his sleep: - ■ 

And when they rose at morning she could sec ' : 

That all his hopes were gone That day at noon ■ ■ ■ 

She said to Luke, while they two by themselves " ' i 
Were .sitting at the door, “Thou must not go; ' ■ .i 
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W’e iiavc no other Child Init thee to lose, 

Xunc to reineniljcr — do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.” 

(tIic Youth made answer with a jocund %oice; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fetirs, 
Recovered heart.^ That evening her best fare 
Old she bring forth, and all together .sp.t 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 
And all the ensuing week the house ap;>eared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
Tlie expected letter from their kinsman came, 
\\'ith kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of ^tbe Roy; 

To which, requests Vere added,'' that forthwith 
He might be -sent to nini. Ten times or more 
The letter w^as read over: Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbours round: 
Yor v^as there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke’s When Isabel 
Had to lier house retuiTied, the old Mp-u said. 


"He shall depart tomonow." To this rvord 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at sudi short notice he should go. 

Would suiely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ea.se. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Gh^'ll. 
In that deep \'alley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sbeepf old ; . and, before be beard 
Tie tidings of his melanclioly lo.ss, 

^dr this Same purpose heTiad gathered up 
La which by the^ streamlet’s edge 

Wkl together, ready for the woik. 

that evening thitherward be walked : 

And reached the place he stopped, 

wus the old Man spake to him:— "My Sop. 
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To-niorrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 
I look upon thee, (or thou art the same 
<,f That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 

^Ancl all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 

our l\so histories; |t\vill do thee good 
W^hen thou art from me, even if I should touch 
e)n things thou cansi not Imow of.^After thou 
First cam’bt into the world — as oft befalls > ,340 

to I'Oiv-honi mlants — thou did’st sleep away ' 

I'wo dais, and blessings from tliy Father’s tongue 
Then fell upon thee Day by day passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing love., 

^ Never to living err <-ame sweeter sounds 
Than when i I'card thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune, 

While th u. a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

.Sing at tin Mother’s breast;^ Month followed month, 

And in the open fields my lire was passed 350 

And on the mountains; else I think that thou 

Iladst been brought up upon thj’ Father’s knees. 

But we were playmate.s, L-ukc: among these hills. 

As well thou kno'vest, in us tlic old and young 
Have played fogeflier, nor with me didst thou 
I ack any pleasure wiiich a boy can know.” 

1 like had a nianiy heart; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his hand. 

And said, “Nay, do not take it so — I see 

That these are things of which I need not speak. 360 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good Father- andClierein I;, 

I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ Iiands^ for, though now old 
Beyond the common life'of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. ' 

Both of thorn sleep together- here they- lived. 
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As all iheir Forefathers had done; and when 
At Icngtlt their lime was come, they were not lotli^ 
To !,'i'e their bodies lo the family mould- ' ■' "1 
f wished that tlion shonUFst live the life they lived . 
JBut. ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 

And see so little gain from thrccadore years. 

These fields weie hurlhened when they came to me; 
Til! T was fori\ yeafs of age. not more 
Than half of in\ iinieritancc was mine. 

1 toiled and toiled . God blessed me in my work. 
And till the.se three weeks past il'.c land was free. 
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—It looks as if it never could endure 
.‘\notlier Master. ( Heaven furgire me. Luke. 

If I judge oil for thee, btit it seems good 
That thou should’st go."\ 

' At this the old Man ixiused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 

Thus, after a short silenc^, he resumed; — 

^‘Tlus was a work for us-.wnd now, my Son. 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone-— * 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope ; — we both may 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
I still am strong and hale; — do thou thy part: 

I will do mine. — I will begin again 
M'ith many tasks that were resigned to thee; 

Up to the heights, and in among the storms. 

Will I without thee go again, and do .' 

■All works which I was wont to do alone. 

Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee. 'Boy! 
kThy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes; it "^should be so — yes — -yes — 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke; thou hast- been bound to me 
links of love; when thou art gone. 

AvTiat will l>e jgfj- yg j forget 
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My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

^When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of tliis moment; hither turn thy thouglits. 

And God will strengthen thee ; amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived, 410 
, Who, being innocent, did Mt.fbat cause 
,*•, Bestir them in good deeds.’jj^ow, fare thee well — 

Wlieh thou return’sl, thou m this place wilt see 
A work which is not/here: a covenant 
’Twill be between us but, whatever" fate' 
fBefall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memor}' with me to the grave.’y 

The Shepherd ended here, and Luke stooped down. 
And, as his Father .had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold At tl-ve sight 420 
The old Man’s grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He pressed his Son. he kissed him and wept ; 

And to the house together tliey returned. 

- — ^Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming peace, 

Ere tlie night fell: — wth morrow's dawn. the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a bold face; 

And all tlie neighbours, as he passed their doors. 

Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 

That followed hinlj till h'^was out of sight. . 430 

A good report' did from their ICinsman come. 

Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy ■ ' 

Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 

.Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout •' 
“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.’’ 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts - • - 
So, many months passed' on : and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
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With conhdent and dicer fill thoughts; and now. 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and tlicrc 
Wrought at the Shcepfold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in liis duty : and, at length. 

He in the dib‘'rilnte city gave himself 
To evil courses ignominy and shame ' 
hell on htni. so Uiatdie was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. ' 

(_ There is a comfort in itip strength of love ; 

In ill make a thing endurable, which else 
\\ ould o\ erset the brain, or hrcakllthe heart ; 

1 have converseil with more than*one who well 
Remember the old Jvlan, and what he was 
^'ears aftcr^ic had heard this heavy news. 

Ili.s bodily frame hud hOcn from vouth to age 
fli an unusiial strength. Among the rocks ' 
He Went, and still looked np to sun and doud, 

And listened to the wind; and. as before, 

Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep. 

And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 


Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
TTis flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in evety' heart 
^ or the old 'Man — .and/'’tis believed Iw all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single /tone. 

V file Sheepfold, sometimes was he se 
^unng alone, or with his faithful Doo-, 

Then old, beside him, hdng at his feet 
The ^en^h of full seven years, from time to time. 
He at the- budding of this Sheepfold rvroiight, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 

Ibree years, or little more, did Isabel 
Snn-ivc her Husband: at her death the estate 
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Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 

The Cottage which was named tlie EVENING STAR 
Is gone — the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood ; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood ; — yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 480 
Of tire unfinished Sheep fold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead Ghyll. 

W. WORDSWORTH 


XI > 

“MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I BEHOLD ” 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old - 5 

, Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

, ■ W. WORDSWORTH 


XII 

“THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US," 

The World is too much with us ; late and soon, , i 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers;’ 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; ’ ~ ' ’ 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! ’ 
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j f. ^ ' 

This Sea that bares licr bosom to tlie moon, JC-> , 
Tile tvinds that will be howling at all hours ^ i ^ 
And are hp-gatlier’d now like sleeping flowers,^ 

For tiiis, for everything, we are out of tune; ^ ■ 

It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be , 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, rt' v ^ 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, . 


Have glimpses that would make- me less forlomj 
Have sight of Proteus rising from, the sea; i 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. » • 

" W. WORDSVyORTH 
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>THE CLOUD 

t , , 

I bring fresh showjers for’, the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas! arid the streams'; 

' I bear light shade -for the leaves ’when laid 

In their riooilday dreams. . /t -z ‘ ‘ 

From my wings' are shal<en the dews that ^ken 5 ' 
The , sweet "buds every one, ' ^ 'i 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, j ^ f ^ 

'As she dapces aboutjthe sun. • 

1 Wield the flail 'of the lashing hail, - 
A whiten the greei^ plains under, 

And then again’. I dissolve it in rain, , 

And laugh as I pass in tlmrider. ’ ' , 

f sift the snow on the mountains below, . 

their -great pines groan aghast; '' 

^ the blast. 

'me on the towers of nn’ .skiey boWers, ^ .A,'/ 
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, .J ’ . .Tf -'J . 

Lightning j my pflot .sits ; t ” i 

In a cavjim undfcr is fef^terea tiie thuiMer',^. 

It stm^les and howls, at fits; ' _j-. . j 

Over earth and ocean, ‘with gethle indtion,,jl'. f ' 
This pilot is 'guidingTnie^ \ ^ svi., C' 

Lured by; the love of the geiiii that move ft-* 

In the depths of tlie^'piifplc sea; -''h ' ■' 
Over tlie rills, and tlie crags,* and the hills, . 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

WhereVer lie dre^m, .under mountain' or stream, _ 
The Spirit He loves, remains ^ ‘ 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving m rains. 

/Jc„ 
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The s'arigujrie Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, ‘ * ’ 

I And his burning plumes outspread, " 

4 Leaps on the back of my sailing jack,; •'--M ,'1 
When the morning star shines dead 
As on the jag of a mountain cragj ' ^ ,.-35 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, h 
i' An eagle aljt one moment may sit 
,, In the light ol its golden wings. 

T'And when Sunset may breathe, from tlie lit sea beneath, 

' ' r Its ardours of rest and of love, ['S‘ ' 

, And the crimson 'pall of, eve may 'fall ,) 

• From the depth of Heaven above, ' 

■ „ • With wings folded I rest, oti mine ^ry nest, 

H As still as a brooding dove. 
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. That orbed' maiden with white fiz'e. laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon. 

^Glides glimmering o’er my fl,^ece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; ’ 

And wherever -the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thjn roof. 


V.u 
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The stars peep bdiind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

( Like a swarm of golden bees. 

When 1 widen the rent in my wind-built tent, , 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas. 

Like strips of the skj' fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


1 bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone. 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; , 60 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, > 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl, 4 k i 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

Mflren the Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow; 70 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

the moist Earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nursling of the Sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 75 
I change, but I cannot die.- ytr 

For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is hare, 

■ And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
_ Build up the blue dome of air. . _ ' , 3), 

I silentlj’ laugh p.t my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns’ of mini ‘ ' ■" ''1 

Like a child from the womb, like a gtiost from the tomb, ' 

I ansc and tmbnild it as»ain. 


P. B, SHELLEY > 



ODE ON THE POETS 


■Bards oi Passion and of Mirth 
Te have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too. 
Double-lived in regions nerv? 

— Yes. and those of heaven commune 
With the sphere of' sun and moon; 
With the’ noise .of fountains vrondrous 
And the paric of voices thunderous : 
With the whisper of heaven's trees 
And on another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian laums 
Brows'd bv none but Dian's fawns; 
Underneath large bluc-bells tented. , 
"Where the daisies are rosc-scen*ed, 

And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 

Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a .senseless, tranced thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 

Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. 

Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again: 

And the souls ye left behind 3'ou 
Teach us, here, the way to find you 
Where your other souls are joying. 
Never slumber’d, never cloying. 

Here, your earth-bom souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 
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Oi their sorrows and delights; 

Of tlieir passions and their spites; 

Of their glory and their shame; 

What doth strengthen and'what maim. 

Thus, ye teach us, e\ery day. 

Wisdom, though fled far way. 

Bards of Passion arid of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on eartli; 

Ye have souls in heaven too. 

Double-lived in regions new! 

t c - 

' ■' J. KEATS 


XV 


HAPPY INSENSIBILITY 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity; 

The north cannot undo them 5 

With a sleety whistle through them. 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December. 

Too happy, happy, brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their cr 5 'stal fretting 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


10 
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Ah! would ’twere so with many 
■‘A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 

To know the change and feel it. 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbed sense to steal it — 
Was never said in rhyme. 


J. KEATS 


XVI 

THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 


I 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
Mj' limbs are bow’d, though not rvith toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d — ^forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith ’ 

I suffer’d chains and courted death; 

That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place; • 

We were seven — ^rvho now are one, 
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Six in youth, and one in age. 

Finish'd as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 20 

One in fire, and two in field. 

Their belief with blood have seat’d. 

Dying as tlieir father died, 

For the God their foes denied; 

Three were in a dungeon cast. 25 

Of whom this wreck is left tlic last. 

II 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 

In Chilton’s dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 

Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 30 

A sunbeam which hath lost its n'ay, 

And through tlie cresdee and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp: 35 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in eadi ring there is a diain; 

That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 

With marks that wU not wear away, 40 

Till I have done witli this new day. 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count tliem o’er, 

I lost tlidr long and hea-vy score, 45 

When my last brother droop’d and died, 

And I lay Ihnng by his side. 

III 

piey chain’d us each to a column stone, 
we were three— yet. each alone; 
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We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s ,face, 

Blit with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: , 
And tlius together — ^j'et apart. 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
’Twas still some solace, in the deartli 
Of the pure elements of earth; 

To hearken to each otlier’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An echo of the dungeon stone. 

A grating sound, not full and free, . 

' As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own 

IV 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, wbidi will not see 
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A sunscl ull Us summer's gone, - 
Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The strorv-clad offspring of the sun; \ 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but others' ills, 

And then they flow'd like mountain rills. 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr'd to view below. 


85 
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The other was as pure of mind. 

But form'd to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 

With joy; — but not in chains to pine; 
His spirit wither’d rvith their clank, 

I Saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf ; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf. 

And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 
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I-,ahe Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Bs massy waters meet and flow; 
ns much the fathom-line was sent 
Clhilon's snow-white battlement, 
t’hich round aljout the wave inthralls: 


no 
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A double dungeon ‘wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were hi 
And wanton in the happj' sky; 

And then the very rock ha’th rock’d. 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would Iiave set me free. 


VII 

Tsaid my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loathed and put away his food; 
t was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
or we were used to hunter’s fare, 
nd for the like had little care; 

^'^k drawn from the mountain goat 
as changed for water from the moat. , 
Ur bread was sticli as captives’ tears 
ave moisten’d many a thousand years, 
ince lyian first pent his fellow men 
'ke brutes within an iron den; 
ut what were these to us or him? 

■>650 Wasted not his heart or limb; 

,y brother’s soul was of that mould 
Inch in a palace bad grown cold, 
ad his free breathing been denied 
c r^nge of the steep mountain's side; 
ut why delay the truth ? — he died. 

®aw, and could not bold his head. > 
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Nor reach his dying hand — ^nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of onr cave. 

I begg'd them as a boon to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 
But then \vithin my brain it wrought. 
That even in dcatli his free-bom hrc.ist 
lir such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh’d and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being wc so much did love; 

His empty cliain above it leant, 

Svtch murder’s fitting monument! 

VIII 

But he. the favourite and the flower. 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour. 

His mother’s image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyr'd father’s dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
^ss wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was father’d on the stalk awav. 

God! ft is a fearful thing 
io see the human soul take wing . 
m any shape, in anv mood: 
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The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brotliers — both had ceased to breatltc: 
'I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I ivas still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no eartlily hope but faith. 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

< 

IX 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too; 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey; 
It was not night, it was not day; 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heav)- sight, 

Fut vacancy absorbing space. 

•^d fixedness without a place ; 

There were no stars, no earth, ho time. 
No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
silence, and a stirless breath 
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Which neither was o£ life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless; 

X' _ 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

1 saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame. 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings. 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem’d to say them all for me! 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 

It seem’d like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 
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But knowing well captivity. 

Sweet birci! 1 could not wish for tliine! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise: 

For — Heaven forgive that thought I the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 

I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas mortal well I knew. 

For he would never thus have flown. 

And left me twice so doubty lone. 

Lone as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone as a solitarj' cloud, — 

A single cloud on a snnny day, 

While nil the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear 

W'hen skies are bine, and earth is gay. 
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XI 


A kind of change came in my fate. 

My keepers grew compassionate: 

I know not what had made them so. 

.They were inured to sights of woe, 

But so it was: — ^my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain. 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over everv part • 

And round the pillars one by’ one 
. Returning where my walk bemm, ' 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 

“ graves without a sod; 
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For if I thought with lieedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

XII 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me; 

No child, no sire, no kin had I 
No partner in my misery, 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To tny barr’d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

XIII 

I saw them, and they were the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fulle.st flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-wall’d distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very face did smile. 

The onl}' one in view; - * 
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A small giceii isle, it seem’d no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

'But m It there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers growing. 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seem’d joyous each and all ; 

The eagle rode the lising blast, 

Metliongbt he never flew so fast 
As then to me lie seem'd to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not" left mV recent chain; 

And when I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave. 

Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 

And yet my glance, too much opprest. 

Had almost need of such a rest 


XIV 

It might be months, or years, or days. 

T n ^ took no note, 

I had no hope mv eves to raise 

And dear them of their dreary mot. 
^t men came to set me free; 

askd not why. and reck’d not wher 

5 'r'/' the same to me. 

Fetter d or fetterless to be. 

^ despair. 

y uoncis aside were cast, 
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These iicav}- walls to itie had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own! 

"And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home; 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 

. j Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

’ And why should I feel less than they? 

' We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of eacli race. 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell ! 
j.; In quiet we had learn’d to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are:~even I 
Regain’d m)- freedom with a sigh. 

. LORD 

XVII 

THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

; A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch — stitch — stitch I 
111 poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

I And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
I She sang the "Song of the Shirt!" 

"Work — work — work ! 

While the cock is crowing aloof : 

And work — work — work 
Till the stars shine through the roof ! 

It’s oh ! to be a slave 
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Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save. 

If this is Christian work! 

i 

“Work — work — work 

Till the brain begins to swim; 

Work — work — work 

Till the eyes are hea\w and dim ! ^ 

Seam, and gusset, and band, — 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, , 

And sew them on in a dream! 

“Oh! men with sisters dear! 

Oh! men with mothers and wives! 

It is not linen you're wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives! 22 

Stitcli — stitch — stitch. 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 32 

"But why do I talk of death ! 

That phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my ovm — 36 

It seems so like my own. 

Because of the fasts T keep ; 

O God! that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap! 40 

“ W ork — ^tvork — ^work ! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw. 

A crust of bread — and rags. ' 44 

That shattered roof,— and this naked floor,— 
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A table, — a broken chair, — 

And a v.-all so blank, my shadow 1 thank 
For sometimes falling ibcre. 

"Work — work — work ! 

From weary chime to chime. 

Work — work — work 
As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gnsset, and scam. 

Scam, and gusset, and band. 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed. 
As well ns the wcarv hand. 

"Work — work — w ork. 

In the dull December light. 

And work — work- work. 

When the weather is warm and bright , — 

While undcntcath tlie caves 

The brooding swallows cling. 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

"Oh! but to breathe the brc.ath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 

With the sky above iny iicad. 

And the gra.ss beneath my feet' 

For only one short iionr 
To feel aS I used to feel. 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal' 

"Oh! but for one short hour! 

A re.spite however brief* 

No blessed leksurc for love or hope. 

But only time for grief! 

A little rveeping would case my heart, ; 
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But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitcli — stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch,- 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! 

She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 

T. HOOD 


XViil 

THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within, 

I hear, with groans and travail cries, , 

The world confess its sin. ~~ 

Yet, in^me mMdSjhg nialeldf tliingi 
And tossed by 'storm and flood. 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that 'life and death / A A , ..-J- ) 
^ His mercy underiie^^., ' ]2 
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And if mv heart and flesh are weak i'" ^-'‘- 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain. 

Tile bruised break, 

But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of niy own I have^ ^ 

/^/4Nor works my faith to prove; ^ 

J can but give the gifts He gave, t i ' 

.A,nd plead Hfs love for joye. " *'7' /'I20 ’ ' 

\ ( And so beside the silent sea-f-v . // , , < , ' ''' 

| T wait the muf fled oar : ij-i X.\,\ i:- t/'s^ 
.1 No harm from Him can come to me ^ 

On ocean or on .shore. 2A 

I know not wliere His islands lift ’ V "■' '' «*. 

Their fronded pa lms In air; '^v. *,Tv': 

I only know I can not drift 

Bevond His love and care. 28 


J. G. WHITTIER 


SIR GALAHAD 

My good blade can'es the casques of men. 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure 

Tlic shattering trumpet slirilleth high, S 

TJie hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 
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And when tlie tide cit combat stands, ^0 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 


How sweet arc looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall 1 

For them I battle till the end. 

To save from shame and thrall ; 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine : 

I never felt the kiss of love. 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 

So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


Mflien down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hvmns; 


Then by some secret shrine I ride; 

I hear a voice but none are tliere; 
le stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

_ The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
le shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
1 find a magic bark; 
eap on board ; no helmsman steers • 
I float till all is dark, 
gentle sound, an awful light' 
ihree angels bear the holv Grail • 
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With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go. 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn. 

The streets are dumb rvith snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And. ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o’er the dark a glori spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fen.s and windy fields. 

A maiden knight — to me is 'given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of hcc.ven 
That often meet me here 
I muse on joy that will not cease. 

Pure spaces clotlied in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt mr' dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch’d, are turn'd to finest air, 

I 

The clouds are broken in 'the sky, : ■ 

And thro’ the tnountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony ' 
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Swells up, and shakes and falls 
Then mo\e the trees, the enp'-cs nod 
Wings flutter. \i)ices hover clear; 

■O just and faithful knight of nod! 

Ride on! the priye is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

• "By bridge and ford, by park and pile, 

.All-arm'd I ride, Avhatc’er betide. 

Until T find the holy Grail. ^ 

lord TENNYSON 
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Uf.YSSES U 

It little profits that an idle king. ■'■!'} 

By this still hearth, among these, barren crags, ^ 
Match,’d,^.with an ag(^ wife, T^mctc and dole 
Unequal - laws untiT a savage race, f . ! < L' i 

"That hoard, and steep, and feed, and know not me. /'•- i' 
.1 cannot rest ,lrom travel; I will drink 
^Uife to'fhc fees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me. and/ alone :/)n shore, and when 
thro scudding dnfte the jainy_ ^ 

Vext the dim s^: I am become i^ajame; *' 

■■ For always roaming with a hungry heart I- 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, cotmcils. governments. 

Myself not lea^, but honour’d of them all ; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. Au • 

T£art of all that /I have met; ’’ 

Fet ajl experience is an arch wHerethro’ I 




a? 
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I Gleams that untiavell'd world, whose margin fades 
For ever anci for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
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r.-- 


To rust unhiifnisn’d, not to shine in use! <;> 

A _ +1, & ,,.Ckr*A l.-flTA I T n.Tn.t 1^^.. 


(i„ As tho’ to breathe were life. | Life piled 'Sh life': 
'' Were all too little, and of one to , \.' 

Little remains • but every hour is saved ' ; 


2?. 


/j_^Jrom that eternal silence,^ something more, 

• ib’'A bringer of new things;, and vile it were ' ,,'t 


' , For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
V'And this grey spirit \ earning in desire 
'r To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 


30 


blameless is he, centred in the sphere 


Be3'ond 'the utmost bound of human thought, i,-- 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre ^d. the jsl.^ 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil '! -/r.-.- 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
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common duties, decent not to fail 
.In offices of tenderness, and pay 
T'jMeet adoration to my household gods, - ’-<.v 

- When I am gone. He works his work, 'I mine. 

- There lies the port: the I’essel puffs her sail : 

' There gloom the dark broad seasT ' My Inariners, ^ 

■>, -'Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me 

That ever with a.frolic \yelcome took ?•' '-t* 
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i'-^The thunder and_the sunshine, and opposed 
>" Free hearts, free foreheads — ^you and' I are old;,^ 

' -.’Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

I Death closes all : but something ere the end, 

' Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

,■ Not unbecoming men that stroye with Gpds.‘ •, 
The li ghts .begin to twinkle jfrom the rocks: 


''SOI 


v“,- 


The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the dec»' 
i! 1 - > 


,'55 

2.,. 
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. t- 

Moans round with liiany voices. Come, 'iny friends, 

^ Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push oft, and sluing well in order smite M' 

Thc sounding^f urrov.-s ; for my purjiose holds " " 

I o sail beyond the sunset, and the b^hs , 

Of all the western stars, until I die! 
t tnaj be that the gulfs i wdl wash us dorvn; 
it may be we shall touch the llapnv Isles, 

And see the great Achiljes. n¥om'we~ knew.V:"--/'^^’,^;:: 
Tho much IS taken, mucli abides: and tho’ 

« e are not now that strength which in old day's ' a.D> 
‘ O'Cf eartli and heaven: that which we arc, we are; 
gte equal temper of heroic hearts, /- v 
Oade^weak by time and fate, but strong in 'will 
To strn^. to seek, to find, and noHo rieid." 


y.y/-"' 
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LORD TENNYSON . . 


Xxi 






ring out AVlI.b BELLS 


Wk. ,|„ .,11.1 *y, 

Jing cloud, the frosty light: 

Rfncr dying in the night; 

S out, wild bells, and let imn die.''’ 


Ring out the Old. ring the new, 

ru"’ '’'‘PPJ’ «or-oss the snow: 
. rue year is going. let 'him Vo- ' ' 

R>ngoi.tJheJdse..rinVin:thetr£.V- 


i-c -V 




ID 


■ B,ROWNING ^ 

r I'-Uf ' /'■;= 

_ j'- - iVt - cr/' ,. 


Ring out a siowly dying cause, , /"'a/'') 

And Micieiit forms of party strife ; f 


And ancient forms of party strife 
Ring in the nobler modes of .life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, tlie care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times;<'‘t/';; ' h’' 
Ring out, ring out my^ mpurnfur rhymes, _ 

Rut- ri-n<y tlif* min<i{Tpl in } ^ 


Jlut,ritiC[ the^ fuller minstrel in. ^ ^ !,'^20 

", - ' khjr'f- ■! 

Rine^ out false nride in olace and blood. -- ■ 


, Rii|g o_ut false pride in place and blood, 
'Tlieicjvic slander and the spite; ‘ 

■ '' A Rihg"'in_the love of truth '‘arid right, 
■;'lRing in tlie common love of ’good. 


Ring out, o ld shapes of foul dis&se ; ^ 

Ring out the harr.QNving lust of gold ; , » 
Ring out the thousand %vars of old, , ' 
Ring in the, thousand years of peace. ■ ' ’’ 


Ring in'"the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 


Ring out the darltness of the .land, ^ . 
Ring in the, Christ that . is to be. 


f‘ U-.ff. rt- - . • ’-i,' ^ 

. .f Ci-v 

/ R , « -V .C' 7 /T' f- ^ ;V ; - ■ . . r- .'T ■ A 

’’t ■ , ' ■ 


r' . LORD TENNYSON 

- r^- - V /t, . j ", 


/h Vi /i' '. 

* ' , ' '*’S - «• - 1 

/ / 


PROSPICE ' ^ 


v..,M 


fPear death? — to feel the. -fog in my throat, r ~ 

The mist in my face, yr- ' ' 'vV;/ /c‘w 

/yVhen f^£_5nows ^gin, and the blasts denote, ,,/,,.. . -r\’' 

T am nearing the place, ' /<! , J {. J '<} 

'”'7 'h /'r./-/, . , A,” 

' '■>'K ■■/•I, '.-rl 
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[•lic’pov.cr of the night, thc^ press of 

The post of the foe; '• \ f ‘ 

Adhere he stands, the Arch Fear Jn a visible 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey, is done and the sunnnil^adJ'T- 

And the barntrs faW , ’ "1 r> L'-' ^ 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be game , 

The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last! * '* 'j5‘ 

1 would hate that death bandaged my eyes andjoropre, .!^., 

I And bade me- creepy past. _ • - 

No'r Ict'die taste the whole of it. fare hkc my. peers ^ ^ 

The heroes of old. ' ' . 

[Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears^_^ 
j Of pain, darkness and cold^ ,. 

IjFot sudden the' worst turns the beSt'to the brave. ‘ p S, 
q- ' The black ,minute'§,at_.end. .. , . . V. '/ 

<”And the element's‘'’rage, the jBcnth-yoiccs that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend.'' '■ .1^1 ^ ,1, 

hall change,, shall become first a peace, tlien a joy," 

'Ihen a ifgbt, then thy breast. ‘ I 

) thou so ul of iri y soul ! I shall clasp thee'a^ain, > ■*., i 
And witli God be the jest! ^ .f, 't A A' , 

^ “ ■' /rjih ~ 

x-y. 'I, browning. 

f-'VklNG ROBERT OF SICILY i 
L'j'lfy'.r Vjs-' 'A''? 

of iope Urbarie 

tuagnificent atHre, ’ . 

' On S^Tol"'^' ’'■"'Sbt and. souire. ' 

A - . " John s eve, at vespers proudly sat 
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Csit fut i- it /, J 


,k'' ' 
10 ' 


And heard the priests cliant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o'er and o'er 'again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the woids, 'Deposuit potcnics 
De sede, et cxaltaz'il huiitilcs ' '/ 

And slowly lifting up his kinglj' head ' ''' 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

'What mean these words?’ The clerk made answer meet, 
^He has put down the mighty from their scat. 

And has exalted thetu of low degree.’ 15 

Thereat King Robert muuered scornfully, , 

“Tis well that such seditious words arc snug ’ ' T 
Only by priests and in ilic Latin tongue ; 

For unto priest' aitd ]ieo)>le be it known, 

There is no power, can push me from my throne!” 20 
And, leaning back, 'he yawned and fell asleep, 

Imlletf by the chant nidhotonous and deep. ^ ’ 

When be awoke, it -already night; 

The church was empty ."’and there was no light,’ ‘ 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 25 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living tiling and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked : 

He cried alopd, and listened, and .then Imodted, 

And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
'HlEIccations fipon men and saints. 

The sound’ re-echoed from the roof ,and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in,‘.t!ieir stalls. •! 

At length, the sexmn. hearing frdm without 
The tumult of the knocking -and the shout, 

And thinlting thieves were in the house of prayer, 

Came with his' lantern, asking, ‘Who is there?’ 

Half choked with rage. King Robert fiercely said, 
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‘Open: 'tis 1, tlie King' Art Uiou afraid?’ 
rt^'Thc frightened s^ixlon. inuttermg. wid' curse, 

" ■ ‘Tiiis IS some dninken vagabond, ^or worse’ ^ 

' Turned the great key and flung the pQit'al wide; 

■A man rushed by !um at a single stride, 

' Haggard, half naked, without hat nr cloak, 

\Yho neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight, y. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
I And \’nlmond. Emperor of Allemaine. . 50 

„ Despoiled of' his magnificent attire, . 

Bareheaded, breathless, and hj^rept^bvith rnire. ' - 

With sense of wrong end outragd'dcspHt'lc- " 

Strode on and thmtdercd at the palace gate: 

Rushed through the courtyard, thnisting in his rage 55 ^ 

To right and left each senesc hal and page. > 

And hurried up tjte hro|id anct sounding stair. 

His white face gimfly"'in the torches’ glare. 

From hall to ball he passed rvith breathless speed; 

Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 60 

^ Until at last he readied the banquet- room, ^ 

fy^^aing with light, and breathing with perfume. , t'^'' 
There on the da« sat another king. ^ 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, 

King Robert's self in features, formT and height.^ 

But all' transfigured with angelic light ! j ' ' 

Tt was an Angel; and his presence there / -//->? 

' . With a divine effulgence filled the air, latoY'GviC' ' 

An exaltadon, piercing" the dis^iise, ') 

"^^ouRh none the hidden Angel recognize. 70 

speechless, motionless, amazed, 

^ throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 
e met his look of anger and surprise .1 
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With the divine compassion of his eyes; 

Then said, ‘Who art thou? and why com’st thou here?^ 75* 

To wliich’ King Robert answered tvith sneer, t , 

T am the King, and come to claim my own . 

From an nnppAlor, who usurps my throne!’ j-- a-.'- 
And suddenly, at these audacious words, „ f, . 

Uj) sjirang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 80 

The Angel answered, with itnimftled brow, 

‘Na\. not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou ,rv- , 

Henceforth shalt wear the bells and s callop ed cape, 

And for thv counsellor shalt lead an ape; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, . 85 V,. 

And wait upon my henchmen in the hall!’ 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 

They thrust him from tlie hall and down the stairs; . 

A grouj) of tittering- Images ran before, A- . A. '• 

And as they opened wide tiie folding-door, 90 

His heart failed, for he heard, witli strange alarms, 

The boisterou^ Ipughter of the men-at-arms. 

And all the vaiifted cliamber roar and ring , t 

With the mock plaudits of 'Long live the King!' Cm 

Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 95 
He said within himself' Tt was a dream!’ 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 

There w'ere the cap and bells beside his bed. 

Around him rose the bare, discoloured walls, I cL, f 
Close by. the steeds were champjng in their stalls, ' iOO 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 

Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. : ' 

It was no dream , the world he loved so much , - 

Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! , 

Days came and went; and now returned again 105 

To Sicily the old ^turiiian reign : T.. , y , ’ 

V/' ■*- 
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Under the Angel’s go\ehTance benign ; " ' 

The happy island danced with com and wine, 

And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 
' Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that jesters wear. 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 

Close shaven above the ears, as monks arc shorn, ll5 
By courtiers mocked, ’by pages laughed to scorn. 

His only friend the a^re, his oitly f6od 
What others left — he still was unsubdued. 

Aitd when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 120 

Sternly, though tenderly, ttet he might feel 
vV'Thejk’eRet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

‘Art thou the King?’ the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, ^ 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling _ ^ 125 

The haughty answer back, T am, I am the King!’ 


Almost tlwee years were ended; when tltere came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, sajdng that Pope Urbane 130 

By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 

The Angel witli great joy received his guests. 

And gave tlrem presents of embroidered y^ts, ^ 

And velvet mantles rvith rich ermine lined, V' 

And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o’er the sea 
K, , ' Bie lovely land of Italy, , , , • • ' 

'* "...^^bose loveliness was more resplendent made ’ ' 

mere passing of that cavalcade, HO 

’tr plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir’’^*''’ “y,' 

V . n bridle and of golden spur, , > ' l f 

, -5 A,/ , /. /'f' .rA /-'"y ’ 
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And lo! among the tneiiiafs, in-mock state, 

Upon a pleb ald steed, with shatnbling, gait, ■ 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 145 

The solemn ape d^iurely perched behind. 

King Robert rode, making huge .merriment ■ 

In all the country towns through whicli they went. 

The Pope received them with great pomp and blare ' 

Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s square, 

Gmng his benediction and embrace. 

Fervent, and full of ajwstplic grace../*' ‘ 

While with congratulations and witft prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 

Into their presence nisiicd and cried aloud, 

T am the ICingl'I-ook. and behold in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me? does no voice within 
Answer my cr)', and say we are aldn?’ 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled micn, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, ‘It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court!’ 

And the poor, baffled Jester in 'disgrace -■ 

Was hustled back among the -populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky; 170 

The presence of the Angel, with its light, 

Before the sun rose, made the citv bright, 

And with new fervour- filled the hearts of men, 

Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 175 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw, 

He felt within a powei unfelt liefore. 

And. kneeling humbly on his. chamber floor, 
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He heard the rushing garments oi the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending heaven-ward, lev 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danuhe’s shore, 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again ^ , 

The land'v^ai made resplendent w’ith his train, ' ' 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Uhto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall. 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, {I 

He heard the Angelas from convent towers^ ' 

As if the better world conversed with ours. tj ,190^ 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, _ 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire; I 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

'Art thou the King?’ Then, bowing down his head. 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 195 
And meekly answered him: ‘Thou knowest best! 

My sins as scarlet_are; let me go hence, ,, ' 

> And in some cloister’s school of penitence, ' a ' 

Across those stones, that pave the waj' to heaven,'! ' ' 
Walk barefoot, till m^* guilty soul be shrivenj’ ( < j 200 
The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place. 

And tlirough the open window, loud and clear. 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near. 

Above the stir and tumult of the street: 205 

He has put dorni tlie might}' from their seat. 

And has exalted tliem of low degree!’ 

And through the chant a second melody 
Pose like the throbbing of a single string: 

I am an Angel, and thou art the King!’ 

' Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
l-nted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 


210 ' 
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Bui all apparelled as in days old, > . . 

With ennined mantle and with cloth of gold; , - 
And when his courtiers came, tlicy found him there ’-215 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW 
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THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE 

In half-forgotten days of old, 

As by our fathers we were told, 

"Within the town of Rome there stood 
An image cut of coinel %vood, - ? .-• 

And on the upraisecl hand of it 
'Men might behold these letters writ — 

•^PERCUTE HIC;’ which is to say, 

In that tongue that we speak to-day, 

‘‘Strike herd' nor yet did any know 

The cause why this was written so. 10 

Thus in the middle of the square. 

In the hot sun and summer air. 

The snow-drift and the driving rain. 

That image stood, with little pain. 

For twice a hundred years and ten ; 

"While many a hand of striving men 
AVere driven betrvixt woe and mirth 
Swiftly across the weary earth, 
j From nothing unto dark nothing: 

And many an Emperor and King. 20 

Passing with glory or rvitb shame, 

T.eft little record of his name, 

And no remembrance of the face 
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Once watched with awe for gifts or grace. 

Fear little, then. I counsel 3 - 011 , 

^Yhat an\' son of man can do ; 

Because a log of wood will last 
While many a life of man goes past. 

1 And all is over in short space. 

Now so it chanced that to this place ^ 

There came a man of Sicity, 

Who when the image he did see, 

Knew full well who, in days of yore, 

Had set it there; for much strange lore, 

In Eg 3 ’pt and in Babylon, 

This man with painful toil had won; . ^ 

And many secret things could do; 

So verily full well he knew 
That master of all sorcery 

Who wrought the thing in’, days gone by, 40 

And doubted not that some great spell 
It guarded, but could nowise tell 
^^^lat it might be. So. day by- day. 

Still would he loiter on the way. 

And watch the image carefully’. 

Well mocked of many’ a passer-by. 

And on a day he stood and gazed 
Upon the slender finger, raised 
Against a doubtful cloudy sky. 

Nigh noontide; and thought, ‘Cerlainlv 50 

The master who made thee so fair 
Ey Wondrous art. had not stopped there. 

But made thee speak, had he not thought 
That thereby' evil might be brought 
Upon bis spell.’ But as be spoke. 

From out a cloud the noon sun broke 
^ith watery’ light, and shadow.s cold; 

- did the Scholar well behold 
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How, from the finger carved to tell 
Those words, a short black shadow fell 
Upon a certain spot of ground, 

• And thereon, looking all around 
And seeing none heeding, went straightway 
Whereas the finger’s shadow lay. 

And with his knife about the place 
A little circle did he trace;. 

Then home he turned with throbbing head, 
And forthright gat him to his bed. 

And slept until the night Avas late 
And few men stirred from gate to gate. 

So when at midnight he did wake, 
Pickaxe and shor’d did he take. 

And, going to tliat now silent square. 

He found the mark his knife made there. 
And quietly >vjth many a stroke 
The pavement' of the, place he broke: 

And so. the stones being set apart, 

He ’gan to dig with beating heart, 

And from the hole in haste he cast 
, The marl and grar'd ; till at last. 

Full sffoulder high, his arms rvere jarred, 
For suddenly his spade struck hard 
With clang against some metal thing: 

And soon he found a brazen ring. 

All green rvith rust, twisted, and great 
As a man’s wrist, set in a plate 
Of copper, wrought all curiously 
With words unknown though plain to see. 
Spite of the rust : and flowering trees. 

And beasts, and rvicked images, 

Wiereat he shuddered : for he Imcw 
What ill things he might come to do, 

Tf he should still take part Avith these 
And that Great Master strive to please. 
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But small time had he tlicn to stand 
And think, so straight he set his hand 
Unto the ring but where he thought 
That by main strength it must be brought 
From out its place, io! easily 
It came away, and let him see 
A winding staircase wrought of stone. 

Where through the new-come wind did moan. 


Then thought he. ‘If I come alive 
From out this place well shall I thrive, 
For I may look here certainly 
The treasures of a king to see. 

A mightier nian than men are now. 

So in few days what man shall know 
The needy Scholar, seeing me 
Great in tl:e place where great men be. 
The richest man in all the land? ^ 

Beside the best then shall I stand, 

And some unheard-of palace have; 

I And if my soul I may not save 
1 In heaven, yet here in all men’s eyes 
Will I make some sweet paradise. 

With marble cloisters, and with trees 
And bubbling wells, and fantasies, / 

And things all men deem strange arid rare, 
And crowds of women kind and fair, 
That 1 may see, if so I please. 

Laid on the flowers, or mid the trees 
With half-clad bodies wandering. 

There, dwelling happier than the king, 
What lovely days may j-et be mine ! 

How shall I live with love and wine. 

And music, till I come to die! 

then — knoweth certainly 
• haps to us when wm are dead? 






Truly I think by h'krhhtKH! 

Xotijilu hnps to us oi ;crwtl or harl; 
Thcrcfore on earth will I be glad 
A slior; space, frea* from fiojy> oi fear; 
And fearless will I ejitcr here 
And meet my fate, wbatso it he,' 

Xou on his back a b;i); had he, 

To bear uhat treasure he might win, 
And therewith now ilid he begin 
To go adown flic uindiiig stair; 

And found tiic walls all painted fair 
With images of many a tiling. 

Warrior and jiriest, aiii! queen and king, 
P>nt twilling knew what they might be. 
Which things full clearl> could he see. 

For lamps were limig updierc and there 
Of strange device, hut wroiiglit right fair, 
And pleasant savour came from them. 

At Ia.st a curtain, on nhose hem 
Unknown nords in red gold were writ. 
He reached, and softly raising it 
Stepped hack, for now did he behold 
A goodly iiall hung round with gold. 

.•\nd at the upj’cr end could see 
Sitting, a glonoirs company; 

Therefore he trembled, (binking well 
They were no men, but fiends of hell. 
Bui while he waited, trembling sore. 

And doiiblfiil of his latc-lcanicd lore, 

A cold blast of the outer air 
Blew out the lamps upon the stair 
And all was dark behind him; then 
Did he fear less to face those men 
Than, turning round, to leave them there 
'While he went groping up the stair. 
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Yea, since lie heard no cry or call 
Or any speech from them at all. 

He doubted they were images 
Set there some dying king to please 
By that Great Master of the art;- , , 
Therefore at last with stouter heart 
He raised the dotli and entered in 
In hope that happy life to win, 

And drawing nigher did behold 
That tlicse were bodies dead and cold 
Attired in full royal guise, 

And wrought by art in such a wise 
That living they all seemed to be. 

Whose very eyes he well could see. 

That now belield not foul or fair, 
Shining as though alive they were. 

And midmost of that company 
An ancient king that man could see, r 
A might)- man. whose beard of grey 
A foot over his gold gown lay; 

And next beside him sat his queen 
Wio in a flower)' gown of green 
And golden mantle well was clad. 

And on her neck a collar had 
Too heavy for her dainty breast; 

Her loins by such a belt were prest 
That whoso in bis treasury 
Held that alone, a king might be. 

On either side of these, a lord - 
Stood heedfully before the board. 

And in their hands held bread and wine 
For service; behind these did shine 
The armour of the guards, and then 
Tlie well-attired sendng-men. 

The minstrds clad in raiment meet; 

And Over against the royal seat 
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Was hung a lamp, although no flame 
Was burning there, but there was set 
Within its open golden fret f" ' ‘ 

A huge carbuncle , red and bright; 'A* 

Wherefrom there shone forth such a light' 

That great hall was as clear by it 
As though by wax it had been lit. 

As some great church at Easter-tide. 

Now set a little way aside, 

Six paces from the dais stood‘ 

An image made of brass and wood, 

In likeness of a full-armed knight 
Who pointed against the ruddy light 
A huge shaft ready in a bow. 

Pondering how he could come to know 
What all these marvellous matters meant, 

About the hall the Scholar went. 

Trembling, though nothing moved as yet; 

And for awhile did he forget 

The longings that had brought him there 

In wondering at these marvels fair ; 

And still for fear he doubted much 
One jewel of their robes to touch. 

But as about the hall he passed 
He grew more used to diem at last, 

And thought, ‘Swiftly the time goes by. 

And now no doubt tlie day draws nigh; 

Folk will be stirring; by my head i 
A fool I am to fear the dead. 

Who have seen living things enow. 

Whose very names no man can know, 

Whose shapes brave men might well affright 
More than the lion in the night 
Wandering for food:’ therewith he drew 
Xlnto thoce ro.\’al corpses two. 
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That on dead brows still wore the crown; 

And midst the golden enps set down 
The nigged wallet irom his bade, 

Patched of strong leather, brown and black. 

Then, opening wide its mouth, took up 
From off the board, a golden cup 
The King’s dead hand was laid upon. 

Whose unmoved eyes upon him shone 
And recked no more of that last shame 
Whan if he were the beggar lame,, 

Wio in old days was wont to wait 
For a dog’s meal beside the gate. 

Of which shame nought our man did reck, 

But laid his hand upon the neck 
Of the slim Queen, and thence undid 
The jewelled collar, that straight slid 
Dorvn her smooth bosom to the board. 

And when these matters he had stored 
Safe in his sack, with both their crowns. 

The jewelled parts of their rich gowns. 

Their shoes and belts, brooches and rings, 

And cleared the board of all rich things, 

He staggered with tliem down the hall. 

But as lie went his ej’cs did fall 
Hpon a wonderful green stone. 

Upon the hall-floor laid alone ; 

He said, 'Though thou art not so great 
To add by much unto tlie weight 
Of this my sack indeed, yet thon, 

.Certes, would make me rich enow. 

That verily with thee I might 
Wage one-half of tlie world to fight 
The other half of it, and I 
The lord of all the world might die ; — 

^’»U1 not leave thee; 'therewitlial 
® knelt down midmost of the hall. 
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Thinking it would come easily 
Into iiis hand; but when tliat he ' 

Gat hold of it, full fast it stack, 
^''fuming, down he laid his sack, 

And with both hands pulled lustily, ' 
But as he strained, he cast his eye 
Unto the dais, and saw there 
The image who the great bow bare 
. Moving the bowstring to his ear; 

So, shrieking out aloud for fe^. 

Of that rich stone he loosed his hold 
And catching up his bag of gold, 

Gat to his feet; but ere he stood 
The evil thing of brass and wood 
Up to his ear the notches drew ; 

And clanging, forth the arrow flew, 
And midmost of the carbuncle 
Clanging again, the forked barbs fell, 
And all was dark as pitch straightway. 

So there until the judgment day 
Shall come and find his hones laid low. 
And raise them up for weal or woe. 
This man must bide ; cast down he Jay 
'While all lus past life day by day - 
In one short moment he could see 
Drawn out before him, while that he 
In terror by that fatal stone 
Was laid, and scarcely dared to moan. 
But in a while his hope rettiraed, 

And then, though nothing he discerned. 
He gat him up upon his feet, 

And all about the walls he ■ beat 
To find some token of the door, < 

But never could he find it more. 

Pod .by some 'dreadful sorcery 
All was sealed close as it might be. 
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And 

Tliis 


midst the marvels of that hall 
Scholar found the end of all. 


But in the town on that same night, 

An hour before the danm of light, 

Such storm upon the place there fell, 

That not tlie oldest man could tell 
Of such another: and thereby 
The image was burnt utterly. 

Being stricken from the clouds above; < ' 
And folk deemed that same bolt did move 
The pav<vnent where that wretched one 
Unto his foredoomed fate had gone, 

Because the plate was sdt again 
Into its place, and the great rain 
Washed the earth down, and sorcery 
Had hid the place where it did lie. 

So soon tlie stones were set all straight, 
Bu't yet the folk, afraid of fate, 

Where once the man of coniel wood 
Through many a year of bad and good 
Had kept his place, set up alone 
Great Jove himself, cut in white stone. 

But thickly overlaid with gold. 

*mich,’ saith my tale, ‘you may behold 
Unto this day, although indeed 
Some Lord or other, being in need, 

Took ever}' ounce of gold away.’ 

But now, this tale in some past day 
Being writ, I warrant all is gone. 

Botli gold and weather-beaten stone. 

) Be merry, masters, while ye may, 

I Bor men much quicker pass away. 
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KUGBV CHAPEL 


Coldly, sndiy dcscaids 
The antuinn-evcniog. The field 
Strewn with iti. dank yellow drifts 
Of witlier'd leaves, and the elms. 

Fade into dimness apace. 

Silent; — linrdly a shorn 

From a few Ixns iase at their play! 

The lights come om in the street. 

In the school-room windows ;• — but cold, 
.Solemn, unlighted, austere,'' 

Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapcl-wali.s, in whose hound 
Thou, iny father! an laid. 

There tlioii dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah ! 

That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 
Of thy radiant vigour again; 

In the gloom of November we pass’d 
Days not dark at thy side. 

Seasons impair'd not the ray 
Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 

Such thou wast! and I stand 
In the autumn evening, and think 
Of bygone autumns with thee. 

Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen, 



Srtdclen! For fiftcui years, 

We who till tlien in thy shade 
Kested as under the boughs 
Of a mighty oak, !i:ivc endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might. 

Bare, unshaded, alone. 

Lacking the slieiter of thee. 

O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarric.st them now? For that force, 
Sureh', has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar. 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strcngtli. 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

"li’es. in some far-shining sjdiere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Stih diou jicrformest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thon dost live — 

Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground. 
Sternly repiessest the had! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eves 
Tread tlie border-land dim 
TW:;t vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest! — this was thy work. 

This was thy life upon earth. 

What is the course of tlie life 
Of mortal men on the earth? — 

Most men eddy about 

Here and there — eat and drink, 

Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raJsea 
Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 
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Striving blindly, achieving . 

Ntrthing; and then they die— 

Perish;— and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 

More than he asks what waves. 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swell’d, 
Foam’d for a moment, and gone. 

And there arc some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires. 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 

Not without aim to go lound 
in an eddy of purposeless dust, 

Effort unmeaning and vain.’ 

\h yes! some of us strive 
^ot without action to die 
' Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut the devouring grave! 

Wc, we \w.\'c chosen our path-- 
Path to a clear-purposed goal, 

Path of advance! — but it leads 
A long, steep joume)-, through sunken 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow. ' 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth— 
Then, on tlic height, comes the storm! 
Tliundcr crashes from rock 
To rock, the cataracts reply. 
Lightnings darrle our eyes. 

Soaring torrents have breach’d 
The track, tlic stream-bed descends 
In the place where the wavfarcr once 
.> lanied his footstep— the sprav 
Bods o’er its borders! aloft, ' ' 

. fl-e in)<;ccn snnw-beds dislodge • ’ - 
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Their hanging ruin ; alas, 100 

Havoc is made in our train! 

Fnends, who set forth at our ssdc. 

Falter, arc lost in the storm. 

We, we onl\ art, left ! 

With frowning foreheads, with hps 
StemK compre.ss’d. we strain <in. 

On — and at nightfall at last 
Come to the end of our waj'. 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks; 

Where the gaunt and taciturn host 110 

Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs — 

Holds his lantern to scan 
Our storm-heat figures, and asks: 

Whom in our party we bring? 

Whom we have left in the snow? 

Sadi} we answer; We bring 
Only ourselves! wc lost 
Sight of the rest in the storm 

Hardly ourselves we fought through, 120 

Stripp’d, without friends, as we are. 

Friends, companions, and train. 

The avalanche swept from onr side. > 

But thou woukl’st not alone 
Be saved, my father! nfone 
Conquer and come to ihy goal 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and wc 
Fearful, and we in otir march 

Fain to drop down and to die 13C 

Still thou tumedst, and still 
Beckonedsl the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
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If, in tfie paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy Ject, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing — to us thou wasi still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd', to come. 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 

And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone 
Pure souls honour'd and blest 
By former ages, who else — ' 

Such, so soulless, so poor. 

Is the race of men whom I see — 
Seem’d but a dream of the hrart. 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past. 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Wlio all round me fo-day 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile. 

But souls temper’d with fire. 

Fen'ent, heroic, and good 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 
Servants of God! — or sons 
ShallT not call you^ because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind. 

His, who unwillingly sees 
One of his little ones _lost — 

Yours .is the praise, if mankind 
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Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! 

See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where aie they tending? — A god . 
Marsiiall’d them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long I 
Years they have been in the v/ild! 

Sore thirst jdagues them, the rocks. 
Rising ail round, overawe; 

Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissoKc. 

— Ah, keep, keep them combined! 

Else, of the myriads who fill 
That aimy, not one shall arri\e; 

Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 
I..abour for ever in vain. 

Die one by one in the waste. 
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Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear. 

Radiant with ardour divine 1 


,<> A 


Beacons of hope, ye appear! 






Langour is not in your heart. 
Weakness is not in your word. 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice. 
Panic, despair, flee away 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn. 
Praise, rc-inspire the brave! 

Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and pra\eis. 

Follow your steps as > e go . 
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\l' fill itp lilt gaps m our files, 
Strcnglhen the wavering line, 
Sfablish, continue our march. 
On, to the hound of tlie waste, 
On, to the City of God 


A^U by^pj L, ' . .pOLyi^^y / 
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•’S.AY kOT. THE STRHtiGLE NAU^ 

po o-'. /*_(.) V 
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IGHT availet: 


Say not. the struggle naught availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor failelh. 

Am] as things have been they remain. 


(Ucy-''L» S>JVs 

If hopes were du£cs, fears niay.be hfir§;('iu,^u'i..' Gv < -•<> L 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, *j. H ' > • 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers,'/^ ^ 

And. but for vou, possess the field 8 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, t/ 
•Seem here no painful inch to gain, > 
Far hack, through creeks and inlets maldng, '■ 
Comes silent, flooding in. the main. 


.And not by eastern windows only, 

Wlien daylight comes, comes in the light. 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, V 
Blit westward, look, the land is bright ! 
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OUK ( \SIJARINA TREE 

1 iK a liugc winding round nnd round 

I he rugged irunk, indented deep with scars 
Up to its very sunmiit near the stars, 

\ oreepgr/ditnb';. in wliose embraces bound 
Xo other tree could live. But gallantly 
1 he giant wctir.s the .scarf, and flowers are hung 
III crimson clu.stcrs all the boughs among. 

Whereon nil day are gathered bird and bee ; 
Vnd.o(i,at nights the garden overflows 
W ith one sweet song that seems to have no close, 

^t'lig darkling from onr tree, while men repose. 

\\ 1 en first my casement is wide open th^o^\■n 
•\t dawn, my C}es delighted on ft rest; 

Sometimes, and most in winter, — on its crest 
\ gray’ baboon sits statuc-like alone 

Watching the sunrise; while on lower boughs 
Ih’’ puny offspring leap about and play , 

\nd Tar and near kokilas hail the day , 

And to their pastures wend our sleepy cows , 

-'u'd in the sliadow. on the broad tank cast “ 

h’- tliat hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, 

B’c water-lilies .spring, like snow enmasscfl 
not because of its magnificence 
Bear is tlic Casuarina to my soul: 

^ , Beneath it v.c have jilayed; tliough years may roll. 2a- 
"'■^et companions, loved with love intense, 

|i| your sakes shall the tree be er'cr dear! > 
bi 'n your images, it shall arise 

till the hot tears blind mine eyes! 
t iP„ dirge-like murmur that I hear at) 

b is breaking on a sliingle-beach ? 

^bnt ha ^^uient, an eerie speech, 

'P> to the Unknown land may reach. 
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Unknown, yet well-known to the eye of faith! 

Ah, I have heard that wail far, far away 35 

In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay. 

When slumbered in his cave the water-wraith 
■ And the waves gently kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon. 

When earth lay tranced in a dreamless swoon; 40 

And every time the music rose, — before 
Mine inner vision rose a form sublime, 

Thy form, O Tree, as in my happy prime 
I saw thee, in my own loved native clime. 

Therefore I fain would consecrate a lay 45 

Unto thy honour. Tree, beloved of those 
Who now in blessed sleep for aye repose. 

Dearer than life to me, alas! were they! 

Mayst thou be numbered when my days are done 
With deathless trees — like those in Borrowdale, 50 

Under whose awful branches lingered pale - - 
“Fear, trembling Hope, and Death, the skeleton, 

And Time the shadow;” and though weak the verse 
Tliat would thy beauty fain, oil fain rehearse. 

May Love defend thee from Oblivion’s curse. 55 

TORU DUTT 

XXVIII 

UPHILL 

Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 

Yes. to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 

From morn to night, my friend. 4 

But is there for the night a resting-place? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from my face?- 
'You cannot miss that inn. 
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Shall 1 nu’ci other ^Yay^arc^s at nirihtr 
Those who have gone before. 

Then nnist I knock, or call when just in sight? 

They will not keep >ou standing at that door. 12 

Siiail I find comfon, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come. l6 

C. G. ROSETTI 


XXIX 

NIGHTINGALES 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come. 

And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, wherefrom 
Ye learn your song; 

Wiere are those starry woods? O might 1 wander there, 

Among the flowers, whiclr in that heavenly air 5 

Bloom the year long! 

Naj', barren are those mountains and spent tire streams : 

Our song is tlte voice of desire, that hatints oUr dreams, 

A throe of the heart. 

Whose pining visions dim. forbidden hopes profound. 10 

No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound. 

For all our art. 

"^one. aloud in tlte raptured ear of men 

We pour our dark nocturnal secret; and then. 

As night is withdrawn 15 ’ 

From these sweet-springing meads and bursting 
boughs of May, 

Lream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn. 
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WAR SONG OF THE SARACENS 


y y’v-i/ ^ ^ . f 

AV'e are the3'|who coYiie fastei^than fate,': wc aie/.^ 
' tiiey^wlio ride earjj' dr late; 

■\\'_e storm at your ivoiy gate: Pale Kings of the 
S^uriset, beware! ‘‘Z; "A’ /p 

Not on silk nor in sai net we lie, not in ciirta/rt^d 
soldnriity die 

Among women who chatter and cry, and children 
who mumble a pra3'er. 

But we sleep by “the ropes of the camp, and we - 
rise with a shout, and we tr^p 
With the sun or the moon for a l^mp, and the 
spray of tlie wind in our hair. 


I'roni tlie lands, where the .i^ephants are, to the . 

forts ^ 6 f ]\^erou and Baighar,t^-''~ ' 

‘Our steel we have brought and our star to _shipe 
on the ruins of Rum. •' '* •‘f'i 

"YVe have marched from the Indus to Spain, and 
b3' God M'e will go there again; 

'\^'e have stood on the shore of the plain where 
the Waters of Destin}^ boom. f),/. ' > 

■A mart of destruction, we made at Jahila where f’-' 
men were afraid, ‘ •• 

For death was a difficult trade, and the sword was 
a broker of doom; 

.*ind the Spear W’as a Desert Physician who cured 
not a few of ambition.. , ' ' 

And drave not a few to perdition \\dth medicine 
bitter and strong: ' . - 

And the shield was a grief to the fool and as 
bright as a desolate pool, 

-And as straight as the rock of Stamboul when 

their ca^■aIry thundered along; , ''f' *. i 
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For the co^\nrd was drowned with the brave 

when our battle sheered up Hire a wave, ' ' • 

And the dead to the desert we gave, and tlie 
glorv to God in our song. 

J. E. FLECKRE. 

XXXI 

A BALL-AD OF SIR PKRTAB SINGH 

IN the first year ot him that first 
Was Emperor and King- 
rider came to the Rose-red House. 

The House of Pertah Singh. 

Young he was and an Englishman, 

Attd a soldier, hilt and heel, 

.\nd iie strutk fire in Pertab’s heart 
P As the steel strikes on steel. 

Beneath the morning stars they rode, 

Beneath the evening sun, 

\ud their blood sang to them as they rode 
That all good wars arc one. 

They told their tales of the love of wonten. 

Their tales of East and West. 

But their blood sang tliat of all their loves 
They loved a soldier best. 

So ran their joy the allotted days. 

Till at the last day’s end 
The Shadow stilled the Rose-red House 

.And the heart of Pertab’s friend, 20' 

When -morning came, in narrow chest 

The soldier’s face they bid, < 

nd Oyer his fast-dreaming eyes 

• ' down the narrow lid. 2-1 
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Three were there of his race and creed. 
Three only and no more: 

They could not find to bear the dead 
A fourth in all Jodhpore. 

“O Maharaj. of your good grace 
Send us a Sweeper here: 

A Sweeper has no caste to lose 
Even by an alien bier.” 

"Wliat need, what need?” said Pertab Singh, 
And bowed his princely head. 

“I have no caste, for I myself 
Am bearing forth the dead.” 

“O Maharaj, O passionate heart. 

Be wise, bethink you yet: 

Tliat which you lose to-day 'is lost 
Til! the last sun shall .set ” 

"'God only knows." said Pertab Singh, 

“That which I lose to-day: 

And without me no hand of man 
Shall bear my friend away." 

Stately and slow and shoulder-high 
In the sight of all Jodhpore 

d iic dead went down the rose-red steps 

, Upheld by bearers four. 

^\ hen dawn relit the lamj) of grici 
Within the burning East 

Ti’.cre came a word to Pertab Singlt, 

The soft word of a priest. 

lie woke, and even .i.s he woke 
He went forth all in white. 

And .saw the Brahmin.s bowing llierc 
In the hard morning light. 
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■“Alas! O Maharaj, alas' 

O noble Perlab Singh! 

For here in Joclhporo yesterday 
Retell a fearful thing 

"() here in joclhpore Yesterday 
A fearful thing befell.” 

“‘A fearful tiling,” said Pertab Singh, 
■‘God and my heart know well — 


-f lost a friend." 

■‘More fearful yet ! 

When down these steps yon passed 
In sight of all Jodhporc you lost — 

O Maharaj ! — your e.aste,” 6S 


Then leapt the light in Pertab’s eyes 
As the flame leaps in smoke, 

"‘Tliou priest! thy soul hatli never known 
The word tliy lips have spoke. 


"My caste! Know thou there is a caste 
Above my’, caste or thine, 

Frahmin and Rajput are%bHt dust 
To that immortal line: 


■‘Wide as the world, free as the air. 

Pure as tlie pool of death — 

The caste of all Earth’s noble hearts 
Is the right soldier’s faith.” 
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XXXII 

SEA FEVER 

U’ > 1 ( 1 / / XU Kj 

1 must} go <lo\vnj to the scaj again, ( to the lonqly scajand^ 

aYkI all] I askjis aitall ship f and a star j to steer her! by * 
And ttic wheel's 1 kick andttiVe wind's' soncf and tlie whitJ 
. . .. > sails shaking, 

.U \y > I y U l V t I '' X* 1 , / " 

And a grey mist oiijthe seas lacejand a grey dawn 

' brealjing. 4 

1 mnsl duYvn.'to tfie skis' agaiiil for the call|^f-tfic 

• /” 1 .u ./T t 

^running tulq' 



Ancl tlYc s^ay anclj tne blo\vn spume/ and tKe 

f { ^ - V l t^v» u _ 1 

seajgulls crjrmg. 8 

T jniYst downlto the se^ agam,h:o ttie^va^ra‘ht gypsy 
To tl% gutrsiway and! tFe ■while’s w^yl’wher^the wirtd's' 

, like a whe^t'e^ knYfe ;■ 

And all) I a^lis a metjry yarn|frdm a laughin'g fellow- 

■vo ✓v,. , rover. 

And quiet sleep and a'sweet dream'.when fte long- 

trick’s o\4r. 12 

J. MASEFIELD 


xxxiir 

- - , I 

LAUGH AND BE MERRY 

Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world with^ 

a song. 

Better tlie world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong. , 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span 
I,augh and be proud to belong to the old proud 
, pageant of man. . 4 
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1 ' • ' I . /'v'-’ ' 1- L''\j 

Here,' in rav room, wiitn full o£ iiappy dreams. 

With no life heard beyond tliat merry sound, i" I,. j.,-A 
Of moths that on my lighted ceiling kiss 

Their shadows .is thp\ dance and dance aroifnd : 


.IS the) dance and dance aroifnd; 

(•, 1, ir 


Or in a garden, on a snmnxir’s night, 


When I have seen the daik and solemn air'A^',;^'* ' 

Blink with the blind bats’ wings, .md heaven’s bright face 
Twitch with the stars that shine in thousands there. 12 
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LEISURE 

What is this life if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare? 


No, time to stand beneath tlte boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods We pass, 5-' 

Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


,,',^0 time to see, in broad daylight, ^ 

;-L^I S^Tis ful l of stars, like skies at night. 

^o time to turn a/ Beauty’s glance, 

. nd watch her feet, how they can dance. ' ’ ,?0' * 

No time to wait till her mouth can , 

nrich that smile her eyes began. 


care, ' 

1 . stand and stare.- 

- 4,,-‘ > W. W, 
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THE QUEEN’S RIVAL 
I 

QUEEN GULNAAR sat on her ivory bed. 
Around her countless treasures were spread; 

Her chamber ryere richly inlaid-.. 

With agate, porphyry,^ oiiyx and jhae-*'^ 

The tissues that veiled her delicate breast ' ' ' 
Glowed with the hues of a Iiipwing's crest; ' 

But still she gazed in her mirror and sighed : 
“O King, my heart is unsatisfied.” 

King Feroz bent from his ebony seat: ' ' 

“Is dry least desire unfulfiHe'3, O sweet? 

"Let thy mouth speak and my life be spent 
To clear the sky of thy discontent.” 

“I tire of my beauty, I tire of this 
Empty splendour and shadowless bliss; 

"Vfith none to envy and none gainsay, ’ ' '' 
No savour or salt hath my dream or day.” !~i 

Queen Gulnaar sighed like a murmuring rose 
“Give me a rival, O King Feroz.” 

King Feroz spoke to his Cliief Vizier: 

“Lo! ere to-morrow’s dawn be here, 

“Send forth my messengers over the sea, 

To seek seven beautiful brides for me; 

“Radiant of feature and regal of ‘mien, h - 
Seven handmaids meet for the Persian Queen. 


‘im lNT}iU?.UW}ATn. POETRy SEUiCTJONS 

II 

hcvcii u(.\^ iiiooti ui the \ cj>[>cr cull, 
king I led lu guecu (juhiaar’s- hull 

A young queen tu-u tile morning siai, 

"i bnng thee a riv.ii, (,/ yueen Guliwar, 

Bui still she g.izcd ill hci mirror ami sighed . 

"t> Kang iny heart is unsatisfied.' 

Seven queens shone round her ivory bed, 

Like seven soft gems on a silken thread. 

Like seven fair lamps in a royal tower. 

Like seven bright petals of Beaut} 's flower. 

Queen Gulnaar siglied like a inunnuring rose: 
“Wktc is my rival. O King Fem^’” 

III 

, ^^'hen spring winds wakened the mountain floods, 
And kindled the ilame of xhe tulip 'buds, 

^Wheu bees grew loud and the days grew long. 

And the peach grove.c thrilled to the < triolets song, , 

Queen Gulnaar sat on her ii'orj' bed. - V' 

eddng with jewel.s her exquisite head : 

! ske gazed in her mirror and sighed : 

King, niy heart is unsatisfied." 

Queen Giilnaar’s daughter, two .springtimes old, 
n bine robes bordered wdth tassels <0 gold,. 

to her knee like a wildwood fay, 
plucked from her Iiand the inirror away. 
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5 hickly she set on her own light curls 
■,er motlier’s fillet with fringes' o'f pearls; • 

;uickh' she turned with a child’s caprice 

}.nd pressed on the mirror a swift, glad kiss, 52 

Juceii Gulnaar laughed like a tremulous rose • ’ ' * ' 

‘Here is m\ rival. O King Feroz." 

> ^ROJIKI NAIDU 
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ECSTASY 


[ leart. O my heart ! lo, the spring time is walang 
, In meadow arid grove. , , 

r/o, the uT^ellifluous Koels are maldng ' * 

^ ^ "" Their paeans of love. ;• 4 

Rehold the bright rivefs''an3 rills in their glancpig. 
Melodious flight. 

Behold how the siuriptuqus pdacocks are dancing f I'' 

In''‘rhyth'mic delight. 8 

Shall we in the midst of life’s exquisite dioriis ^ 
Rememter our grief. , ' 

O heart, when the r^turous season is o'er us 

df blos|om and leaf? ]2 

Their joy from the birds arid the streams let us borrow, - 
O hea'rt! let us sing. 

The years are before u.s for weeping arid sorrow 

Today it is spring' 16 
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. I 

I 

BLOW. BLOW. THOU WINTLU WIND 

William ShaLcipcarc (15&1 — 1616), "in knowledge of Iiumaii 
character, in wealth of inttnour, in depth" ot passion, m fcitUity of 
ianc>, in conintand of ali the force and felicity of language, anti 
in soundtics'. of iudgment." has no supenor in the literature of any 
nation or epoch. Thirty-scsen plays ate ascribed to him, of which 
about tliirty arc entirely his own. Besides these, he wrote two 
tong narrative pocm.s and a large mimljcr of sonnets. Shakespeare 
as r [wet js nearly as gtc.it as Shakespeare the dramatist. This is 
ihoivn throughout the plais in snatches of song, in the frequency 
of poetic imagery, m glowing lyrical passages and in flights of 
i!n.iginatio.i 

This song, taken from As You Like It, i-, sung by Amiens, 
who Kad followed the good duke into exile, and who is the musical 
m,m of the play. 

L. 2 unkind; unnnlur.al 

L 7. holly: an emblem of mirth 

Lines 7 to 10 form the burden or rcfr.am of the song. 

1.K 14. warp; twist out of shape, as the sun ddes timber. Here 
it probably refers to the frccriiig of the wafer. 

LI. IS-ia. TIic sting of the frost is not so sharp as the pin 
inflicted h> one who docs not remember his friend. 

11 

THE quality of MERCY 

This passage is taken from T/te Merchant of Venice, Act IV, 
Scene 1. These words arc spoken in the Duke's court by Portia, 
disgiiiseif as a lawyer, to Shylock the Jew 

L. 1. is not strain’d; is not a thing forced. 

L. S. mightiest in the mightiest: it show-s itself in the 
noblest form in the hands of those who have the greatest power. 

becomes: adorns 

L. 8. The attribute to: (he outward .symbol of. 

L. 14. When mercy seasons justice; when justice is tem- 
pered by mercy. 
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L 1/ salvation: if m God’s dealings witli us there tvas to 
he ah^olvik justice ssithom mercy, none of us could hope to be 
saved 

sve do pray for mercy: ’Forgive us our trespasses as uc 
forgive tiiem iliat trespass against us.' (St. ifatthew, VI, 12.) 

Ill 

LET ME MOT TO THE MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS 

The tiieme of this sonnet is the steadfastness of true love; in 
this case, of friendship 

confidence “tnds: where there is perfect truth and mutual 

, its course or nature (so as to dep-nd 

upon changes m others). ' 

*. 1 ; 

"iRltt by certain stars. 

starJ;!;eTnfoid“r’'T°'’"' ’i-^'tt-siving value, 

ter .and in the format^ ^ niystcnow; poucr on human charac- 

E 9 Time’s W?:" benefits, 

passing snort, as service of Time to make 

compam. ^’*^l’t by noblemen to enliven their 

cal beauty of tlj t^ttn destroy the pbysi- 

L 10 bending sickiX ^ ^'t^tdheless, true love remains 
familiar personification _’'°ttipass: Time, according to the 
derived from the cutting scythe. The image iicrc is 

breadtl, of the sweep of 1“ ” ' ' The ’compass’ is the 

- »■ his brief hours. , r"'"- 

L 12 edge of doom •’»»,„ allowed by Time. 

j^rge of destruction, or death. 

Among the NATURE 

Sbakespeare the m ”™^**'*s t'ho were • i, 

tttc most important « ^ contemporaneous wth 

hen Jonson (1573—1637). He 
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■united a dramatic iwwer hardly less than Shakespeare's to a classi- 
•cal learning, which was greater, and a more genuine hold on the 
London life of his lime. He is far behind Shakespeare in all 
joints of literary charm except, strangely enough, in this one 
matter of lyrics, 

I> 4 bald: without leaves, 
sere: withered 


V 

ON HIS BEING ARRIVED TO THE AGE OF 
TWENTY-THREE 

John Milton (1608 — 74) is the one peer of Shakespeare. It is 
true that in him the comic or humorous side was not developed; 
on the other hand, he was a great man, a learned scholar and the 
author of some volumes of masterly prose works Milton’s early 
poems were lyrical and mainly romantic, this being the case with 
the masque Coiiius as welt as with the Odes. His later poems, 
Paradise Lost. Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, are 
classical in spirit In the middle period of his life, being occupied 
with public duties and the troubles of his time, he gave nothing to 
poetry except an occasional sonnet In his sonnets he revived the 
Italianforje. but put into that mould matter of a 'new and lofty 
kmd. Sfilton’s greatness as a poet is based as mudi on the purity 
and depth of his religious fervour as on the richness of hi' 
imagination, musical power and command of poetic vocabulary. 

The great interest of this poem lies in its last six l ines. The 
dominating idea of Milton's life rvas his resolve to use his high 
gifts for the glory of God, and to achieve'this object by writing 
a great poem He feels an ihimense responsibility to do somethine 
worthy, and it is revealed plainly in this Sonnet 

L 3. career: speed. 

LI. S-6 An allusion to his jouthful appearance, rvhich was 
•due, in great measure, to his fresh complexion 

L. 8. timely-happy; fortiuiatc in reaching early maturity. 

LI. 10-11 even to: in strict proportion to 

L. 13 all is: te. "even” (line 10) already not merely "shall 

•be.” 

L. 14. Task-Master: God. to whom every being is responsi- 
•hle for the performance of the allotted task. 
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\ 1 

<VHEK rHL assault V> XS IXTl'KDED TO THE CITY 

Ihis “lonncl ws-- wnitci in November, 1642, when the Civil 
ii iiaJ begun, ai<i MiUon, aliuidv I now i as a vehement Parln- 
mentanan was hung outside o.i'' oi the citj gales of Ixinunn 
The King's armi had advanced to the outsh tX> r>{ London, and 
IS threatening a further maicli to i<nsh the Le idnitcrs and 
Parhailicnt at once Thev v ere ,t tlwir ■icircbt on Saturday, the 
i2th of Novc’ibcT aid .ill th-t thv tlnie was itnii'tsi't evcitctrent 
in London in cvpecUUicit of .nii ascmlt Hrw evi’- i do tr -dva’'cc 
ot the King’s .nrinv was cheeked bj a lap il march out of the 
Tr.u cl Bands under Ccscx and Skippoii Milton, it i' cviJerf, 
h,n<i shared the common alarm If the Roj.ilicis had lecn ht 
loose it would h*v\e givcu them ptenhar plcasnre ta sac! MiUo ''' 
house , 

L 2 whose chance seize: to whom ihance m-" 

assign the opportuiutv of seizing 

LI 5— S LWten svucerclv bdvtveil w the v>owcr ot poetrs to 
confer fame. The promise contained in these lines is no mere 
convenhm nor has it anything of arrogance 

L 5. charms: spells, the magical effect of nrsitri 
L 8 whatever clime: in everv region which 
circle; orb, sphere, 

U 9. Muses: m Greek mjthologj the nine goddesse* wfio 
presided over the different kinds of Poetrv, Art and Science 
K 10 Emathian conqueror: Alexander the Gre.at of ?,(acc- 
1356-423 BC) 

LI 16—12. It IS related that when Alcvander captured Tildes 
333 B C., and sacked tire city, he ordered that the house of the 
poet Pindar (522—442 BCl should be spared 

LI 12— i.i According to Plvitarcb, when the Lacedaemonian 
to”? L\ Sander took Athens (404 B C ), it wgis proposed entirely 
fiannaV"^ niatter was still undecided, *'al a 

(xsawsS? cliief officers, a certain Phociaa sang some fi’w 

of Ettripidcs; which so 
reduce a placc,?^'^^ declared it an unworthv act to 

to tohil min a? Crated for the production of illustrious TOcn. 
dc'^oUtion** 
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L. 13. sad Electra’s poet; Euripides (.ahout 480 — jOti tl.C). 

Sad may cither qualify Elccira, a tragedy, or pod in tlie scqsc of; - . 
'grave' or ‘serious.’ 

VII 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

OU\er Goldsmith (1728 — 1774) laments m tins poeni’ the 
deserted condition of his native village, owing to the gradual migra- 
tion of people to urban areas. There is a similar movement iii 
India to-day and this description will apply to several villagcs- 
m this country, with some changes. Goldsmith is as elegant and 
graceful in his poetry as he is in his prose. Tlicre is an mr of 
pensive melanclioly about this piece due to the rejections suggested 
h\ the deserted village. 

Read also his Traveller. ■ ^ 

L. 1. Auburn: an imaginary name, Goldsmith'.'- native village-: 
in Ireland being Lissoy \ 

D 44, Bittern: a bird resembling the heron, of solitaiy hahit,.h 
that frequents marshes. 

L 45 Lapwing; a bird of the plovet family. , 

L. 54. The mere word of a king can make and unmake noble--* 

. men. ’ I 

L. 63. Train; here, those who pursue trade, , 

, L. 95. Long vexations past: an example of the nominative's- 
absolute 

L. 107. Latter end; death. 

LI. 137 — 162. This picture of the village clergyman was sug- 
ge.sted to Goldsmith, in some measure, by his own brother 

L, 137. Copse; contrasted from coppice, a wood of tow grov.ih ^ 
L. 142. Passing; surpassing. i 

LI. 189 — 192. Considered one of the finest similes in the Eng- 
lish language 

LI. 193 — 218 It has been sug.gested that Goldsmith drew his 
sketch of the schoolmaster from his own teacher, Thomas Bryne-! 

' at Lissoy. He had retired from an Irish regiment after having 
fought under the Duke of Marlborough. 

L. 232. Twelve good rules: rules of good conduct, often- ; 
hung up in public houses of the time, including such precepts 
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Game of goose; a game played on a Iward divided into com- 
.partments some of winch had the picture of a goose. 

L. 243 The barber’s tale: barbers itavc always been known 
to be great gossips. 

L 239. Masquerade: a dance or an entertainment in whidi 
people wear masks tliat they may not be recognised. 

L 318. Gibbet: gallows, hanging being the punisiimcnt for 
many crimes in those days 

L. 344 Altama: a n^cr in Georgia, in North America. 

L. 355. Crouching tigers; Goldsmitii tlid not apparently 
know’ there were no tigers in .'\merica ! 

L. 404 Connubial; belonging to the married state. 

L 418. Torno’s cliffs: the mountains round Lake Tonica in 
the north of Sweden 

Pambamarca: one of the peaks of the Andes in South 
America. 


vin 

El.EGV WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

.An elegy, at least in modern times, is a poem of Jamentation 
svnitcn on llie_death of^some individualjike Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riatn on iiis friend, Arthur Hallam, or Shciiey’s Adomis, on the 
young poet, Keats The Elciry U'riticr. in a Coiiiilry Ckut chiard 
by Thomas Gray (1716 — 1771) is, however, not written on any 
particular individual; it contains melanclioly reflections on death 
^'"1 immortality. Gray' spent years over the composition of this 
poem and polished it with great care, cxliibiting finished workman- 
’P The Elegy was written in the churcliyard of Stoke Poge.s. 
^ bttle viiia^j. near Windsor. 

^ 1 Curfew; a bell rung at a particular hour at night, 
msually at eight o’clock in Norman times, calling on people to put 
their lights and fires, as a precaution against fire in the day*' 
’^upden houses (from French couvre-’feu. cover fire), 
arc boast 'of heraldry; the boasting of those who 

wear coats of arms recognised by the College of 

finem Waked to ecstasy the living lyre: produced such 
uc that it would have seemed alive and in raptures. 
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L. 57. Hampden: the well-knowm English patriot who opposed 
the exactions of Charles I. 

L. 59. Milton: see No. V. 

L. 60. Cromwell: Oh\cr Cromwell (.1599—1658) the Pio- 
tector, who ruled England lor sometime after die execution of 
Charles I 

L 61 Senate: often, the legislative body or parliament of a 
country, used cxlensuel> in India in connection with the legislative 
bodies of univci sities, 

L. 97, Haply: ‘Perhaps,’ not ‘liappily.’ 

Epitaph: an inscription on a tomli — fioiii Creek cpt. upon 
and taphos, a tomb 


IX 

ON THE RECEIPT OE MY MOTHER’S PICTURE 

Cowper (1731 — 1800) was the son of a clergyman and was 
educated at Westminster school. From early youth he was afflicted 
with melancholia, and he attempted once to commit suicide. 
He became an inmate of the Unwin family where he svas tended' 
carefully by Mrs Unwin; and the peaceful life of the country 
suited him rvell. In order to divert his mind, he wrote much 
poetry, most of which was characterised by a deep love of external 
nature. One of his friends. Lady Austen set him the task of 
writing poetry on subjects which she chose for him, and the result 
was a poem of great originality called The Task. The last jears 
of Cowper's life were years of great misery and loneliness. Cowper 
wrote many lively and humorous poems like John Gilpin, but the 
prevailing note of much of his poetry is one of dejection. An 
example of his mood of depression may be seen in his last poem. 
The Castau'oy Cowper had a large number of friends with whom« 
he corresponded regularly, and his letters have been collected and 
published in several volumes They are delightful reading, and 
Cowper is by many considered the greatest letter-writer in English. 

Cowper lost his mother in 1737 when he was six years old. 
In later years, his cousin Anne Bodhaih sent him a picture of his 
mother as a gift. On looking at it, Cowper was deeply moved, 
and in these lines, he has expressed his sorrow at the loss he had 
sustained when so young. The poem is characterised by pathos 
and tender recollection of his joyless childhood. 
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8. The !irt: The 

L. 16. as: as if. 

L. 19. Elysian: cf. note on fine 11 of Odt on the Poets, p. 125. 

L 2A Wretch cve.n then: Cowper was unhappy as a child. 
He \vdi frequently subject to niotKis of depression, am] at school, 
lie was ridiculed and bullied by his companions 

L. 36. Maidens: maid-serv.ints. 

L. SO bauble coach: toy coach with whicli children play. 

L. 5.3 The pastoral house: The rectory at Great Bcrk- 
liampslcad, Hertfordshire, where Cowper's father was a Qergyma'i 

E. 71 Numbers: verses: jioctry. cf. Note on line 20 of 
Ode on the Ports, p 126 i 

L 87 Thy Unbound Spirit; your immortal state. 

L 88. Albion: an ancient tiociical name for England derived 
from the white cliffs of the English sea-coast. 

L 97. "where tempests .... roar’’: a quotation from Samuel 
Garth's poem, The Dispensary, 

L 98. Thy loved consort: Cowper’s f:,i’'er died in 1756 
when Cowper wn' 2$ rears old. 


X 


MICHAEL 

William Wordsworth (1770 — 1850) spent most of his life in 
rural districs in the North of England, and was the cltief of a 
and who were stjlcd the Lake Poets. His position as a poet is 
a ue not to daring imagination or intellectual brilliancy, but to 
moya insight combined with firmness of character, and to tJi* 
Two'^M ^ which he prosecuted his art. His poetry stands for 
to the sacredness of common human nature as distinguished 

pomp of courts or the fashions of so-called society, and, 
■pc'T' t' beauty and beneficence of externa! Nature, In rcs- 
nev. ** and its mystic influences he endeavoured to giv* ® 

Philosophic cEtracter to his teaching. 

'terist" bavc Wordsworth at his best and most charac- 

simple and expressive language, rising at times to 
tender^ eloquence; tbc rustic scene; the pathos 'trenchant but not 
P^'^bos'; and above all the deep and sympathetic 
'le of the human heart. In a letter 1o Charles Fox, 
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dsworth speaks of Mtchaei and The Brothers as poems written 

a view to show ‘tliat men who do not wear fine clothes can 
' deeply.’ The personages and the sheepfold are drawn from 
■life, being near the poet’s home at Grasmere. 

L. 2. Ghyll: is a short and for tlie most part a steep valley, 
(1 a stream running through it. (W.AV.) 

LI 28 — 30. the power 'of Nature: it was Wordsworth’s 
ef 'that Nature exercised a powerful, beneficent influence in 
ulding the character and lefining the feelings of those who lived 
close contact with her. 

L. 81. a stirring life: an active or busy life. 

L. 94. they were as a proverb: their industry bad become 
overbial. 

L. 100. a mess of pottage: a kind of soup. 

L. 169. Clipping is the word used in the north of England for 
tearing. (W.W.) 

■ L. 179. two steady roses : the redness of the cliceks signifies 
crfcct health. 

L. 189. a hindrance and a help: the lad, because of his 
^ icmthfulness and inexperience, was as much a trouble as a help 
o his father in his work. 

LI. 2SS ff. The story alluded to heie is well known in the 
country. The diapel is called Ings Chapel. (W.W.) 

a parish-boy: a boy dependent upon the charity of the p.iri^h 
for his support. 

L. 374. these fields -were burdened: mortgaged as securily 
for debt. 


XI 

MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I BEHOLD 

L. 2. a rainbow: not only because the rainbow is in itself 
among the most beautiful and impressive of natural phenomena, 
fiut also because of the religious associations it must have bad for 
the poet in his childhood. See Genesis, IX 12 — 17. 

L. 7. the Child: the saying has so completely passed into the^^ , 
currency of a proverb that it is difficult to realize what a paradox'^^^. 
it must' have seemed to many of Wordsworth’s first readers 
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Dc Quincey, at the beginning o£ Cliaptcr IV of liis Autobiografki 
remarks tljal WorilswortU here ‘called into conscious notice tb 
fact, else iainlly or not at all perceived, tliat whatsoever is seen k 
the maturest adult, blossoming and bearing fruit, must have pre 
existed by way of germ in the infant.' 

L. 9. natural piety: such reverent aftecUon as is felt by tin 
clnld for its parents ought to be felt by the mature man for thi 
days of his ov/n cliildhood. The Latin word pietas was used t’ 
express the reverence due to parents no less than the reverend 
due to gods. 


XII 

THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 

L. -1. sordid boon: a gift made from base motives. 

L 6. will be howling: choose to howl. 

L. 10. Pagan: a heathen, following a religion tvhich acknow- 
ledges many gods. 

L. 13. Proteus: an ‘old man of the sea* in Greek mythology, 
who tended the seals which arc the flocks of .Amphitrite, He- 
possessed the gift of prophecy and the power of assuming any 
shape he pleased. 

L. 14. Triton: son of Posddon and Amphitritc. ‘He is des- 
cribed as lir-ing with them in a golden palace in the depths of the 
sea. He was represented as a man in his tipper parts, terminating 
'll a dolphin’s tail; his special attribute is a twisted sea-shell, on 
which be blows, now violently, now gently, to raise or calm 
billaw's.’ 

Wreathed: twisted. 

XIII 

THE CLOUD 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792—1822) had of all modems ■ 
n«Kt lyrical gift. Unfortunately he did not possess an equal 
** 'be faculty of wisdom, prudence, or common sense, with 
^olt that he soon found himself at war with society and 
• His first opinions, expressed in his long early ^ 
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Queen Mab and the Revolt of Islam (.1817), were highly 

revolutionary. He lived mobt ol his later life abroad. He was 
drowned in the Gulf of Spezia, oft tlie Italian coast, before the 
completion of liis tlnrlielh jear. His ablest poems are perhaps his 
dramas, but his fame rests o-i his Ijrical poenio. Some of these 
are simply descriptive pieces, but tlic words mose as softly as a 
winged dove in an Others are plaj of fancy. Of tins kind is 
the SAylark, where the mind is delighted v.itli a succession of 
cliarniing images in melodious language; and of the same cliaracter 
is The Cloud His poems are as remarkable for variety of form 
as tor ease ot versilication. Shelle\ was a beautiful figure, gra- 
dualK cscapni.g from his waywauincss ot spirit and over-fluency 
ot ulter.mce, and grown, e to somethin" gienter, when death over- 
took him 

The Cloud illustrates Shelley's icniarkable powers of fancy 
and imaginat.oii on the one hand, ai.d of versihcation on the otlier. 
By poetic licence he nrikes the cloud tell its own story. Note the 
poet's minute obscn-ation of Nature and his musical excellence 

LI. 1 — 12 The cloud as the .giver of rain and moisture. 

L S. waken; because blossoms are brighter after moisture. 
There may be a further reference to flowers that are folded up 
at night as if- asleep 

L. 8. dances about the sun: this phrase describes the annual 
motion of the cartli round the .sun, but the context refers to the 
diurnal motion on the earth’s axis Possibly tlie poet intends botli. 

L. 9. flail: instrument used for threshing corn, 

L 11. dissolve: often a shower of hail is followed by a 
shower of rain which speedily nicits it 

L 12, laugh; poetic interpretation of the growl of distant 
thunder 

LI 13 — 30. The cloud in relation to stormy weather. 

L. 17. the towers 'of ... , the poet imagines a sky such as 
is seen before the bursting of the rams, when clouds are gathered 
and heaped up upon each other in striking forms and the atmos- 
jj( phere is charged with electricity. Near the top of the cloud- 
structure is an illumination indicating the presence of lightning, 
while lower down in the dark dense clouds may be supposed to be 
.jjjthe caves of thunder, of which occasional rumblings arc heard. 

- ' L. 23. genii; spirits. 

^ LI. 31 — 44. Sunrise and sunset. 


$ 
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L. 31 sanguine: blood-coloure J ; used of the eastern skj 
■ivlicn tlic sun has just risen • 

meteor eyes: the bright dazzling sun. 

L 32 plumes; the brightness in the shy, especially irradiated 

CluUi's 

L 35. rack: moxing or drifting cloud The poet im.ngincs 
that the sun nsccids ailli the aid of a cloud on which he sits An 
instance of f'ancy 

L. -50 ardours of rest and of love: an attempt to combine 
the glov.i'ig light of sunset o%er the ocean witli tlie ideas of rest 
and love .associriled witii erening 

U 45 — 5S. Tlie moon and tlie stars 

L so only the angels: referring to the old idea of the 
music of the spheres, wliieh men’s cars arc too gross to hear. 

L. 55. wind-built; the cloud is supposed to dwell in a tent of 
thick air by whicli it is upheld and carried. 

Lk 59 — 72. Relation to sarious natural bodies 

L 71. sphere-Ere: tlie sun 

LI. 73 — 84 Autobiographic, 

L. 81 cenotaph; literally, empty tomb; here, the blue dome 
and bare pavilion, or cloudless sky. 

The metre is anapaestic, with frequent iambuses. The rhymes 
fall only on the even lines, but each of the odd lines can be divideu 
into rhyming halves. The stanzas vary : the first and the last have 
tlirce quatrains, the otlicrs end with a sestet. The second has 
eighteen lines, while tlie third, fourth and fifth have fourteen 


XIV 

ODE ON THE POETS 

John Keats (1795 — 1821) died in Rome of consumption ' 
just over twenty-five. Unlike contemporary poets, he had w 
interest in the public questions of his time, but sought 
from Grcclc mythology and mediaeval romance. His best work 
in his Odes. The Ode to a Nighlingote and the Ode on a CreP 
Urn were new in kind and wonderful in quality The Ode 
Autumn IS a succession of strildng and pleasing pictures. ■ 
ml* passionately longed for Beauty, which he u 
wnth Truth In expression, he turned away from the 
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diction' of the eighteenth century, and imitated tlie manner of the 
Elizabetlians. 

In this ode the poet playfully asserts tliat the great poets of 
the past still live two lives, one on earth amongst their readers, 
and the other in heaven on tlie Elysian lawns. 

L 1 Passion: strong emotion, such as is necessary to sus- 
tain great poetry Perhaps here tlie emphasis is thrown on tragpc 
and pathetic verse, while ‘Mirth’ suggests the comic and the joyous, 

L. 4 double-lived: possessed of a second life. Keats was in 
the habit of forming compound words according to his pleasure. 

, L. 8 parle: speech, from the French. 

L II. Elysian; adjective from Elysium, the abode^ of tlie 
blessed in Greek mythology, therefore expressive of happiness and 
repose 

L. 12. Dian’s fawns; the fawns sacred to Diana, the goddess 
of hunting 

L, 18. tranced thing; mere ecstatic song of love. The 
nightingales of heaven are supposed to sing philosophic and wonder- 
ful poetry. 

L. 20. numbers: verse; a, use of the term derived from Latin 
and frequent in poetry; expressive of the regularity required in 
^ metrical feet 

LI. 21-22 An example of Keats’ power of creating romantic 
feeling. 

L 26 the way to find you: create in us a spirit or power 
like to your own, so that wc may ultimately share your happiness. 

L 30. little week: sliort lives 

I. .11 — 34. The themes of poetry 

XV , ■ 

HAPPY INSENSIBILITY 

Sis' 

L. 1 drear-nighted; another example of Keats’ fondness for 
compound words. 

jjb'' I- 4 green felicity; tlic happy time when their branches arc 
-covered with green leaves An example of transferred epithet 
Q(|f L S. undo: the opposite of 'to do’; here, 'to annul or destroy.’ 
f L 12. Apollo: the Sun-God of the Greeks 
•,y 1^- fretting: the ruffling of their crystal surface. 

> L IS petting: siitkiiig, being peevish 
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L!. 21—2-4. uf. Ttimysoii. Lochsley Hall, “ This is truth Uie 
poet sttigs, riiat a sorrow’s crown o£ sorrow is rcniEmbering Jiappier 
things file lines mean; "Mo poet has ever sung of men who 
have known the change from joy to sorrow and have not at Uie 
s-imc time, in the absence of any anodyne or palliatisc, writhed at 
the iliought of past joy.” 
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THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 

Loid George Gordon Byron (1788— IS24) was bom of a good 
ratnily and was the son of an army officer; he succeeded in early 
youth to the title of a grand-uncle, and was educated at Harrow 
attd Cambridge. The splendour of his poetic genius was early 
tecognised, and with money, rank and fame on his side he possessed 
at least Utc external conditions of happiness. He had, however, a 
curious inborn power of procuring himself imhappiness, and his 
ite w-as desolated by a painful quarrel with Ids wife. His poetry 
contains many- times repeated his oyvn picture, as he would have 
wished the world to receive it, but he loved mystery and pose, and 
how much of the picture is faithful it is difficult to say. His 
chameter, hbwever, is not of much interest His poetry deals mudi 
wath the history of Europe, and he is one of the few English poets 
Who Itoc really interested Continental readers. He is chiefly 
shT'^r' lyrics and his lyric passages, though Don Juan 
wKvf ^^ces o constructive power and possibilities of development 
^hicU his early death forbade. 

logn- ^ ^^^oncr of-C/uVfon (pronounced Shyon) is a lyric mono- 
tn ute paid to a suffering hero by another great 
nrc not Bonnard and the Bonnivard of histoiy^ / 

political ’P real Bonnivard was imprisoned in 1530 for 1* 

'wprisonm'^iT 'V' ' '' Savoy, and no brothers shared his ^ 

Pf whicii wire 'MPmned a prisoner for six year.s, tlie last four 
found in Bonn^w ''i ^ i vault. But Byron 

Syron was a revnli'if ’^ '‘indrcd spirit which fired his poetic soul 
Pthers, he sings of nri.stwrat, and in this poefn, as in many 

‘n consider capti Wtv"’ ^tcedom. ’The object of the poem 
chiiiinl r‘; ‘ ^ “"‘3 to its effects in 

wnla! powers as it benumbs and freezes the 
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animal frame, until the unfortunate victim becomes, as it were, a 
part of his tiungcon, and identified witli his cliains.’ 

Tlic chief beauty of the poem is its simplicity; tlie description 
of the situatior. of the dungeon at Chillon is a description of the 
conditions of a hopeless bondage (lines 107—117) ; and earlier 
we have a description of the interior of the dungeon (hues 27 — 37). 
Not only arc these de.scriptions simple, but the pathos is also simple, 
^.g., the account of the lingering death of Bonnivard's youngest 
brother (lines 186 — 201), or the feeling of utter desolation which 
filled the mind of Bonnivard after the death of the youngest brother, 
(lines 212 — 218) Later in the poem, the bird's carol, soothing 
Bonnnard’s troubled spirit and gradually restoring his conscious- 
ness. and Ins fancy that the bird might be an angel from heaven 
or the spirit of his louiigest brother, arc strokes from a master 
hand 

The poem is not intended to teach any moral, but there is a 
moral reflection in the lines , 

“^fy very chains and 1 grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 
To malce us ivhat we arc — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh ” 

. Such is the influence of habit on the hiiiban mind that a man 
like Bonnivard who 

“could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free’’ 
came, after a few years of prisu ■ life, to feel the dungeon was a 
second home — a hermitage all his ow.i 

The style of the poem, though simple, is full of poetic lieautifs, 
which are due chiefly to a lavish use of figures of speech, such as 
'Metaphor, Simile, Personification, .Mlitciatioii and Ox>-moron The 
last is a figure of speech by which two contradictory ideas arc 
brought together as in linc.s 54 and 55 or line 11+ Sometimes a 
word IS repeated in one and the same line with happy effect, c q.. 
lines 122, 147, 201, 2.16 In line 215 there is a climax 

L. 4 as men’s have groi»'n from sudden fears : the hair of 
some people is knnw'ii to have stiddcnly turned grey a*, the result 
of an unexpected shock of alarm. The hair of Ludovic Sforza, 
Duke of Milan in the fifteenth century, is said to have grown white 
an a single night Similarly, the hair of Marie Antoinette, , quepn 
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•jt Louii W 1 of I'niiicc, tinned Krey aif of a su'Ulcn at. t!iv 
oi e-xircii 1 . irigiit at the liorroi'b of tiic French Kevo'.uuoa 

I- 11 faith: creed, that i^, political and reliipons bcaei 
Bonin ,ird considered hnnscU to be a citizen of tlie repnhhc c* 
'■eiic,,. and indcpendint oi the Duke oi Savoy to mUoui he rciu'“ 
i I ov e allegiance He was also a Protestant. 

L 13 perished at the stake: was burnt alii e. The stake 
.1 wooden p 1st to winch heretics contlenincd to death were tin- 
h-'oic they were burnt. 

L do proud of Persecution’s rage: glorying in the suffer 
ifg to whuh they were subjected by tiierr angry persecniors. 

1- i7 of Gothic mould; of the Goth'c style or archittcirj 
which prevailed in Europe during the middle aecs. It was cz’^-, 
‘tiolhic’ after the Goths, aii old Genn.m tribe. 

L 31, which hath lost its way; which seems to have en'.'-t**^ 
the dungeon by mistake and to have been unable to get out oi '' 
again 

i, 35. like a marsh’s meteor lamp; like the imstea<ly phos- 
ph’iresccnt light sometimes visible in a sw-imp, 

E 39 Us teeth: the marks of its teeth or bite. 

U 41 this new day: the new life of freedom. Bonnivard was 
so long stmt up in a dark dungeon that his life after his release 
apjicared to him as a novel experience, and the bright light of the 
sun hurt lii< eyes 

L 44 long and heavy score: he had lost all reckoning of 


time because the periou was so long and so sad. 

L 57. pure elements of earth; light and air. 

L. 64. an echo of the dungeon stone: the dismal tone of 


their voice was in keeping with the dismal interior of the dungeon. 
E. 80. young eagles: the eagle is a large bird of prey whidi 
s two notable ciiaracteristics : (1) it soars to a great height, and 
f ) it possesses a powerful vision, so much so that it was believed 
to be able to gaze at the sun without blinking. 

L 82, Polar day: at the Poles the day is of six month’s 
' uration and the night is of equal length All through summer it is 
nay, and all through winter it is night, 

n-n ^ offspring of the sun: the light of the sun 

n snow make: a polar day of incomparable bright- 

Pluni^" 1 Offspring,’ like ‘issue,’ is never used in the 

Plural when u means ‘children’ 
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L. 102. those relics of a home so dear: Ins two brothers 
were the only sui-vivors to remind him of his beloved home. 

L. 107. Lake Leman: also called the Lake of Geneva, the 
largest of the bwiss lakes, witli an area of 331 square miles and a 
maximum depth of 900 feet. 

L. no. fathom-line: a line or string marked with fatlioms 
(a measure equivalent to six feet), and with a weight attached, for 
measuring the depth of a lake or sea. 

L. 113. double dungeon: a prison made doubly secure by the 
stoue walls and the lake. 

L 130. hunter’s fare: the rough lood generally e..ten by 
hunters. 

L. 142. free breathing: liberty of movement. 

L. 155 within my brain it wrought: the idea came into my 
mind 

L. 160. turfless; without a covering of grass 

L. 163. such murder’s fitting monument; tlie chain wliidi 
Used to fasten Bonnivard’s brother is called a memorial of the 
slow death to which he was put by his persecutors 

L. 166. his mother’s image in fair face: whose beautiful 
face was exactly like his mother’s 

LI. 174-175. he too was struck away: the youngest 

brother is compared to a flower struck with a blight and drying 
up white still fixed to its stem. 

LI 180-181 I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean . .motion: 
‘‘I have seen men cast on the stormy sea struggling desperately 
for life, and after death with their bodies swollen in the water.” 

LI. 182-183. I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed .... dread: 
"I have seen a sinner lying in his last illness, with his body full 
of repulsive sores, and with his mind maddened by fear of death” 

L. 185. unmixed with such; it was a scene of pure sorrow 
without any admixture of horror 

L 230. And that forbade a selfish death: the Christian 
faith forbids suicide 

LI. 243-244. But vacancy . without a place: "I saw 
nothing but a formless void filling the whole of space, and a vague 
sameness and changelessness that had no reference to any particular 
locality ” 

L 262. Close slowly round me; as consciousness gradually 
returned he saw his surroundings more and more distinctly, and 
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rcali/ctl tlm he was in iIk- same old dunfreoii, 

L. 358 1 had not left my recent chain: he wished he had 
not chiiibed up to the window .ind gazed upon llic scene outside, 
bccaust the view only caused hnn fresh pangs of regret. 

XVII 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


Thomas Hood (1799 — 1845) was tlie son of n publisher in 
l.ondon. In early life he suffcretl from acute poverty. For most 
his life, he worked ns a journalist on the staff of different 
periodicals He edited a tiiagazitic of his own called "Hood’s 
Magazine.” He became a friend and companion of Qiarles I..amb, 
through whom he got acquainted with set oral men of letters in 
London. Hood was popular for his humorous writings, but he 
also wrote several serious poems which I'cvcal his humanity and 
sjatipathy for tlie poor 

This poem was first publishcil in the Christmas number of 
Punch in 1843 without the signature of the autlior. It at -once 
attracted the attention of tlie public to the sufferings of labourers 
who had to endure long hours of monotonous toil unrelieved by 
any relaxation Note tiiat it is tbc song sung by an old feeble 
woman who has to ply her needle and thread from morning till 
night to earn her livelihood The conditions of the working people 
m the middle of the last century were indeed pitiable. 

I 

XVllI 

THE ETERN-M- GOODNESS 


John Greenlcaf Whittier f 1807— 1892) belonged to a Quaker 
• miij o( America. He received little education, hut loved to read 
iinu. Scotl, Shakespeare, and he wa=; familiar with the Bible, 
twenty-one he took to journalism and about the same time 
Pnliiics On the death of his father he took 
un ’management of the family farm, apparently without giving 
Paign active part in the anti-slavery cam- 

In wrii,. ♦ "o writing verses as a youth, and continued 

w ast Many of his later poems are pervaded by a 
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•deeply reli^ioub. spirit Seteral of them possess an autobiographic 
interest, as expressly setting forth the poet’s views of God and 
immortality. Of this Irind is The Eternal Goodness, a few stanzas 
from which arc given here. 

L. 5. the maddening maze of things: tlic puzzling contra- 
. dictions and confusion of the world. 

L 11. life and death: object of undcrltcs in tlie next line. 

1. 15 the bruised reed: C/>. St. iUotf/icm, XII, 20; "A 
bimiscd iced shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
gucndi, til! he send forth judgment unto victory.” 

L 18 no works: no outward actions to sliow what his Faith 

i-> 

L 21 beside the silent sea I wait: to await death. 

I, 25. His islands; the islands of the Blessed. 

L 26 fronded palms: palms witli laige fronds or leaves. 


XIX 


SIR GALAHAD 

Lord Alfred Tennyson (1809 — 1892) was the son of a country 
clergyman. He W'as educated at Cambridge, and led a very retired 
life in the country, devoted wholly to poetry. He was the great 
representative of the Victorian age, and kept his hold upon the 
public for sixty years. He was always in touch with national 
feeling, and believed that ‘it was his function to penetrate, and 

as an artist to interpret, the inner meaning of tlie modern spirit 

to find a poetic expression alike for its religion and for- its science.’ 
His work is not, like that of his friend Browning, strong in its 
grasp of human character, but it unites acute observation of all 
that is beautiful with ideas drawn from almost all the past litera- 
ture of Europe He is, in short, a great poet of culture 

The subject of this poem is derived from the" Arthurian 
legends. According to tradition Arthur was a British king who 
ruled in the west country, and for long repelled the attacks of the 
heathen Saxons, These legends represent Arthur as a great cham- 
pion of Christianity, surrounded by a band of devoted knights, 
the Knights of the Round Table In support of religion they 
perform many feats, and, especially, they undertake a search for^ 
the Holy Grail This is the cup used by Christ- on the occasion 
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L. 47. tides: streams o£ water. 

the glory: the ‘awful light’ of line 41; the divine light sur- 
rounding the angels as they bear the cup 

L. 52 dumb: that is, the sound of footsteps in them is muffled 
by the snow on which they fall. 

L. S3, tempest: probably “hail " The “leads” are leaden roofs 
ot buildings; the hail crackles as it falls on them, and leaps lightly 
off tile mail-clad knight. 

L. S6. driving: used intiansitivcly , coming down with force. 

L 67 lilies: the white hly is a dower symbolic of purity 
and peace, associated by many poets witli Paradise. 

L 70 armour: the word “armour” seems to be used com- 
prehensit ely to de lote not only the actual armour, but the body of 
the Icnight Some angel touches them and he ceases to feel any 
consciousness of them 

L 76. shakes and falls: trembles and dies away 


XX 


ULYSSES 

This poem is an adaptation of a classical story to embody a- 
niodcni ideal It carried a particular appeal to Tennyson’s con- 
temporaries at a time when the political future seemed full of 
danger, and in religion men’s minds were overcast with doubt. It 
expresses that spirit of adventure which urges men on to attempt 
something new, whether in the physical or the intellectual worlds. 

L I king: Ulysses was king of Ithaca, a barren, rocky i.sland 
L 3 wife: Penelope. 

L. 4 unequal laws: human Ians, however carefully adminis- 
tered. can never be perfectly just 

a savage race: the people of Ithaca were rough and warlike. 
L S Imow not me : cannot understand my restless nature. 

L 7 to the lees: to the full ‘Lees’ properly means the 
sediment of wine. 

L 10 scudding drifts: clouds rapidly driven by the wind 
rainy Hyades: ‘Hyades’ was tiie name given by the Greeks 
to a constellation whose morning rising in May ushered in the- 
rainy season. 
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Ll 11. a name; famou'i 

L 17 ringing plains; Inttlcfields rcsoumhng with the dm 
<if conflict 

Troy: Ulysses was one of the Greek pnnccs tliat went to the 
'i roj 111 war. 

L lb 1 am a part met; ‘what I am now is the rtsnll 

■» all the various experiences throngh which I liave passed’ 

L 19. all experience . I move: te, tlic more we know, 
the more aware .arc we of the immense amount of the unknown 

L. 24 As tho’ to breathe were life: as tliough the mere act 
of hrealliing constituted life 


L 27 eternal silence: the silence of death, whidi puts an 
end l„ .dl .actuitj for ever. Cp Wordswortli, 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence 

suns: three years, the portion of his one life 
still left to him IS rerj short 

gods: thest were the gods that prtsidctl 
th P •iiafrc r' ''onierns They were the Lores am! 
Uhl ilm p Lares wert usually deified ancestors or heroes, 

Uhsses h Kuardian deities of tlic houseliold 

hoiii <T ^ Tclcmachus v\ ill pay to the household gods the 

loinigi worship tiuQ 

L 47 wlftf the wind filling the sad 

I. gi? fill, fn "" ■'Welcome took; cheerfully welcomed 

-«U.er.\n.;fort„ne" " weU Is'yoyT"''""'' 

53^ strovTwhh G ttnd the sunsWne,’ 

''■fo' the gods sometim 

'’dieied to hare Iieen aef fig>d'ng. and lilars rvas 

; 58 -ite;stnkc":J'hrt'’’' ^--des 

•->tid another between one wave 

L t, 

the gardens of the Hesperides 
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L. 64. Achilles ; in Greek legend tlic son of Pelcus and Thetis 
He was brave and relentless, and was slain before Troy. 

L 68. One equal temper of heroic hearts: heroic hearts 
of the same temper oi mettle. 

L. 69. made weak ... in will: with Iwlie.s enfeebled, by 
age but oi unilaun'.ed determination 

• XM 

RING OLT WILD BELLS 

These stanras are taUen fiom the last section of Tennyson’s 
In Meiiioriam, a long elegiac poem, published in 18S0, and composed 
in memory of his friend Arthur Henry Hallain who died at Vienna 
on September LSth, 1833, in his twenty-third year. The sections, 
were written at many d.dcrcnt places. The moods of sorrow, as 
in a drama, ate dramatic dl> given, with the final conviction that 
fear, doubts, and suffeung mil find answer and relief only through 
fa% in a God of Love In these stanzas the poet turns away 
from past grief, and, with a joyful trust in God, looks fonvard 
to the time when a iiC'v order will be established ujion earth 

L 1. Ring out, wild bells: this refers to the custom of 
ringing Church bells at midnight on Deccmlier 31st to mark the 
end of the old year and to welcome the new year. 

L. 3 in the night: because it ends at midnight 

L 8. false .... true; with the passing of the old year, let 
all falsehood and insincerity disappear and let truth be established 
among men 

L. 13. dying cause: the old party system which divides men 
and under which power and preferment are secured by unfair means. 

L. IS. faithless coldness: religious indifference; want of 
faith 

LI 19-20. my mournful rhymes . . minstrel in: the poet 
determines to dwell no longer on unavailing sorrow' for tlic dead, 
but to take a wider and more hopeful view of Life and its meaning. 

L. 22 the civic slander and ‘the spite ; the mutual .abuse in 
W'liich citizens indulge and their hatred of one another. 

L. 28. the thousand years of peace: the Millennium Sec 
Revelation, XX, 2 — 6 

L. 32. the Christ that is to be: Tennyson explained this as. 
'the broader Qiristianity of the future’ 
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Robert UroAtiinit {iS12— 18SV) was Uie liic-!o'ig contcniporafy 
of 'I’cmiyson anti .uu jxittry for ir.ore than Inif a cenUir}. 
Some regard him a-, ii,c subtlest and slrongc.-t intcllecl in modern 
jxietry; and in Ins knowledge of ciiaractcr, rlramatic t>ot>er and 
mteltccuial litedom he has htc.' compared to Shakespeare His 
most ob\;ous defect is a ruggedness of iwctic stjle; he has also 
the defer t of obscurity Those defects arc tlie result of ins greater 
regard tor the idea and argument th.an for force and musical 
expitssiou. In spite of this, however, many of his shorter pieces 
arc admirable, and occasionally \vc find an excellent lyric. >His 
wiiiings often breathe a religious spirit and are always optimistic 
and cheerful 

Prospice: "look forward." This is the counsel of the poem 

L. 1. Fear death?: “Do you think I fear death?” The whole 
poem IS an answer to this question. 

LI. 1 12 A long expansion of the meaning of the woid 
“death ” 


fog: fogs arc characteristic of cold damp countries. They 
consist of vapour, mixed with dust, suspended in the air, and often 
cause a choking sensation in the throat. Browning compares the 
Piysical sensations ol approaching death to those caused by fog 
• *^+1 ' " die dying man to one struggling up a high pass 

M r dirougb a snow-storm This comparison again 

resnli* ^ soldier attacking an enemy. The 
and o confusing, yet the confusion is perhaps intentional 

dying Tuan^°"‘** struggle for expression in the mind of the 

cribed iri supreme struggle, further des- 

■mco m the phrases which follow. 

"’ost foTOwLe”^'*’^ ’’ 

y'iolent. ^ storno: the place where the storm is wwt 

L. 7 . Arc\i; supreme 
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L, 11. guerdon; reward. 

L. IS. forbore: refrained from striking with all its violence. 

L. 19. brunt: tlie full force of an attack. 

glad life’s arrears: “My life has been a glad one, and I liavc 
not suffered as much pain as man ought to do. Somehow 1 feel 
that I shall yet have to pass tlirough my due share of sufferinK, 
so let me meet it in the form of an open struggle with deatli." 

L 23. fiend-voices: ‘Ficitd’ is a common term in Christian 
writings for the Devil and his angels; it is suggested here that 
lliese evil spirits utter base and wicked tlioughts and temptationj 
in tlie ears of the dying man. 

L. 26. thy breast: sudden climax; the thought of a woman 
loved and lost 

L. 28. with God be the rest: the rest of my fate. “Let God 
decide what other blessings will be vouchsafed to me in Paradise; 
1 am content to know that I sliall see you again. 


XXIII 

KING ROBERT OF SICILY 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1S07 — 1882) spent his life in 
the Eastern States of North America Many visits to Europe 
made him familiar with European life and literature, and amongst 
his services to the world must be reckoned tiiat of helping to bring 
about a kindly feeling between the States and England. In 1839 
he published his first volume of poems entitled Voices oj the Night, 
which includes the well-known pieces, The Reaper and the Floivers, 
A Psalm of life, and Footsteps of Angels In 1841 came out his 
Ballads and Other Pac}ns, containing, among others, The IVreck of 
the Hesperus, Excelsior and The J'lllaoe Blcchsmith Ho continued 
writing poetry to tiie end of his long and happy life His poems 
about childhood and boyhood arc some of the best in English and 
give him a special place in English literature 

This poem, included in Talcs of a Wayside Inn first published 
in 1863, IS founded upon an old legend, and is one of the many 
to be found in Longfellow’s works which bear evidence of the 
poet’s close and continued study of the history and literature of 
medireval Europe 
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Not long before tlitf Normans conquered England (1066), 
they succeeded in gaining a foothold in the south of Italy, where 
they tsiabhsiicd a feudal statu which ultimately included the island 
of Sicily, and iiad its centre in the city of Naples The cliief dty 
oi Sicily under Norman rule was Palermo. 

L. 2. Alleniaine: Germany, 

L. 5. St. John’s eve: December 26th. The festival of St John 
tlic Evangelist is on December 27th. “Esc" means the es-ening 
before. 

Vespers tcvcnnig praj'cr. 

L, 6 Magnificat: tlie song of the Virgin Mary, mother of 
Christ Cp. .St. Luke, I, 46—55 

LI. 9-10 Deposuit .... humiles; He (God) has put down 
the mightj" from their scat, and has c.'cnlted the humble. 

L. 12. clerk: a priest. 

L. 23. when he awoke: when he seemed to himself to awake. 
Here begins the dream of King Robert. 

L. 26. some saint: the picture or image of some saint, before 
whiclx candles arc burnt in Roman Catholic cliurclies. 

L, 34, stalls: the seats of the clergy. 

. L. 35 sexton; tlie officer who hxs care of the church, its 
vessels and xestments 

L 56 seneschal: steward, one who, in great houses, was in' 
charge of domestic affairs 


L S3, scalloped cape; a cloak with ornamental border as 
worn by professional fools 

L 94 mock plaudits: mocking cheers 

Saturnian reign: the good old davs of peace 
and plenty; the golden age. 

was Enceladus; the giant who for rebellion against Jupiter 

The si^t " -''J* I’uried alive under Mount Etna, 

giant supposed to be tlie breath of the 


- Steel: tEit he might 

his r. t II und strength of purpose were hidden under 
P'S outwardly gentle manner. 

E 132 Holy Thursday: the Tliursday before Good Friday, 
tribe used ermine, an animal of the weasel 

L Ml t. “ 

- housings: ornamental saddle cloths. 
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L, ISO. St. Peter’s square: the space in front of the 
cathedral of St. Peter in Rome 

L. 152. apostolic grace: tlie grace of Christ, which had 
passed to the Popes of Rome thiongU the Apostles. 

' L. 169. Holy week: the week before Easter, when the suffer- 
ing and crucifixion of Jesus Christ are commemorated. 

- L 189. the Angelas : a bell which among some Christians is 
rung three times a day (at 6 a.m., at noon, and at 6 p.m.) to 
summon people to repeat a prayer the first word of which .is 
"Angelns" in remembrance of the Incarnation of Christ. 

L 197, my sins as scarlet are: my soul is deeply stahied 
with sin Cp. Isaiah, I, 18; “Come now, and let us reason together, 
saitli the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; tliough they be icd like cnmsoii, they shall be as 
wool ’’ . 

L 198. in some cloister’s school b£ penitence; in the 
retirement of some monastery where he may repent of his sins. ■ 

XXIV 

THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE 

William Morris (1834 — 1896) is one of the best writers of 
verse-tales we have in the English language, and is the author of 
The Earthly Earadhc, containing twenty-four stories of classical 
mytliology and mcdi.'ci'al legend and romance. Half the stories 
are told by the inhabitants of an unknown island in tlie West 
containing the descendants of an ancient Greek colony which has 
existed for many hundreds -of years and wlicre the people still 
speak the Greek language The temaining half arc narrated b/ 
people who had set sail to escape tlie Black Death in Europ" 
Pleasant and rapid in his narration, with a rich and w'ell-.storcd 
. mind, William Morris entertains his readers to a very attractive 
fare. He modestly called himself “the idle singer of a.n empty 
day,” hut there is also a' more serious aspect of his w’ork with 
which, how'cvcr, the young re.ader need not he troubled. The poet 
has deliberately made his language somewhat archaic, to -impart 
an air of antiquity- to Ws stories. 

This poem is one of the twenty-four tales included in The 
Earthly Pbradise. It is shorter and less varied than most of its 
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conipaiiiuir niicl civcs no oinxjnunity for those intimate tlescrip- 
tions oi scenery in which Morris revelled. Gut it is told v.ith 
unusual am! masterly conciseness, and the ratlicr tired view of life 
is characteristic. 


L. 7. Percute hie. Latm phrase; the meaning is given in 
line 9 . 

L. 35. Egypt and Babylon: stats of undent civilisations, 
famous for t! cir learning 

L. so marl: soil consisting of clay and carbonate of hme. 

L. 2U^ fret is an ornamental pattern. 

L 207 wax: wax-candles. 

L 20S Easter-tide: Easter is an important Cliristian festival 
to celebrate the Resurrection of Jesus Qirist. On the great festi- 
vals the inside of many churches is a blaze of light. 

E. 26S. certes ; certainly. 

L 316. stricken from the clouds above: by lightning. 

L. 317. bolt: thunderbolt or lightning. 

E 329. Jove: or Jupiter, tlie chief god in heaven 

XXV 


RUGBY CHAPEL 

Matthew Arnold ,1822-1SS8) is greater as a prosc-wnter 
^ Nevertheless, he has his own high 

thought is interesting and elevated, his 
gem i-'u"' 'At style is classical in its restraint and 

poetrv ^°''tns which he adopted for Ms 

his =“itcd to him He is at 

having' 5 Arnold, the father of the poet, died in 1842, after 

The ^ fourteen years headmaster of Rugby Sdiool. 

and ^ strength and sympathy which made him the guide 

f aod his steadfast detcr- 

his '' possible, not to let those perish who were under 

'^'u'ess dimness: become invisible in the gathering 
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LI. 12-13. Dr. Arnold w-as buried in the School Chapel. 

LI. 29—31. Early in the morning of June 12, 1842, after Dr. 
Arnold had made preparations lor a journey at the beginning of 
the midsummer holidays, he was suddenly seized with an attacU of 
angina pcctons and died within a few hours. 

L. 38. force; spiritual force 

L. 41. sounding labour-house: the vast universe which is 
full of many-sided activity. The meaning is that eartlily death is 
not tlie end of a man’s work, but his soul continues to be active 
in other spheres. 

L. 47. the Spirit in whom thou dost live: 'God, in whose 
life you share and through whom you live.’ The poet thiiilrs of his 
father after death as retaining his full personality, not as merely 
merged m God. Cp. The Acts of the Apostles, XVII, 28: "For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being;.” 

L 54. dim: because the difference between virtue and vice is 
not clearly understood. ' 

L. 60. eddy about: are tossed about without any serious 
purpose or aim. 

LI. 70 — 72 Note the skilful alliteration and melody of these 
lines. 

L 75. Not with the crowd to be spent: not to live aimlessly 
as the majority of people do 

LI. 81 — 83. something to snatch . . devouring grave; 

to leave behind something accomplished in order tliat we may not 
be entirely forgotten after death 

LI. 86 ff. The path of advance is an uphill journey, beset with 
dangers and difficulties, causing many to succumb on the way. 

L. 92. the cataracts reply: the sound of the waterfalls seems 
to re-echo the sound of the thunder 

L 99. snow-beds dislodge: the snow begins to move swiftly 
downwards This is called an avalanche. 

L 100. hanging ruin: impending destruction. 

LI. 105-106 lips sternly compressed: as a sign of determi- 
nation to persevere to the end 

L. 143. O faithful shepherd: faithful because he would not 
leave his sheep in danger and save his own life 

L 148. wHo else: 'who but for my knowledge of thee would 
have seemed but an idle desire of the heart, so poor and soulless 
are the men whom I see around me.’ 
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I, 162 Servants of God; such heroic souls should be esUed 
the sons, ratlicr tba-i the servants, of Go;!, beciiuse they have a 
licltcr tirnUr-' 1 iriin" of their Father’s will, who does not desire the 
death of w.c. the least of His creatures. 

1- !~1 if, A God mnrshnll’d them: matihir.d was placed in 
this \ 1 lid by God, hut t!'e> h.ac wandered far from the eoal set 
l>c(ore Ihciu hy Him Tluj are now like a broken ariny, rent 
asunder by facia a, and terrified hy tiic stirroiiadir;; dangers 
Were it not for uch grc.at leaders as the poet’s father, not one of 
them would he s.itt-d 

L. 190. "Vc. like anfjels; the heroic helpers and friends of 
niankind sp'htn of above, coiro on tins earth inspiring new hope 
and conrare a-d re-forming the hattle-Unc. 

I 20^ the City of God: heaven 


-S-AVl 

SAY NOT, THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH 

nicrch^Dm"' ('^^^—1861), the son of a Liverpool 

at Ovf neated at Rugby and Oxfoid. He became a tutor 

docs J Education Omcc. As a poet he 

ilteir \'ictorians, but l.e sharcs^ 

His .marri‘1^’ “r ‘-ttHl H'-ctr senous outlook on life. 

Hank ard Tn “"''’'H' ui i'x^ thought and the 

■ I '■■‘••'I'ty of his character. 

H- 8. St^t fo7 vo"’”""" 

at this very mr, , » Possess the field: your , companions may 

'-•'anted to comTl *'''= b.ntUcficld; the onlv thing 

'‘ad take vonr^i • ‘'“t you should step forward 

L 9 snare in it. 

the comingin'^or.l'’ H you stand on the beach, 

i-atall the while m he slow and almost imperceptible. 

H 11 maldn “tivancing up the inland creeks, 

mainng: making vcay. 

e XXVII 

^ OUR CASU ARINA TREE 


She 
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was bom on ilarcb 18S6 in a Hindu family in Bengal, and when 
she was a girl, the family liecanie comerfs to CluistianUy But 
Toni Diitt was steeped in Hindu legends .ind stories from the 
Sanskrit Biiionor, and ber English poems ucn. diiectly inspired 
by the high ideals of ancient Hindu culture. She wrote poems on 
Prahlad, Dhiiiva, Scx'iiri, Sita and iMksUvian 

Tom Dutt was educated in Europe fiom her twelfth year, anti 
acquired an excellent command over French and English. She 
returned to India after coniplctiiig her education, and devoted her 
time to the study of Sanskrit. She had not many years to live after 
her return from England, and she died of consumption on August 
do, 1877. During her short life, she wrote scvcial poems, some 
of which were translations from the French, and others original 
In 1882 her original poems were published under tlie title of 
Ancient Ballads and Legends erf Hindnslan with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse 

This tree is a hardy eicr-green plant, a familiar sight in 
almost everj' part of India Tom Dutt describes one particular 
tree in her garden-house in Calcutta, but the description is appli- 
cable to almost any casuarina tree The poem is noteworthy, for 
the tender rccolicctiors of the author’s childhood and also for its 
literary reminiscences. 

L 11' darkling; m tuc aark. 

L 25 we have played: Tom had a sister named Am who 
•died in her twentietli year. The poem is fill] of tender memories 
of this sister, and regret at her untimely death ' 

LI 38-39 The classic shore of France and Italy: Tom 
reveals here her love of Europe and her admiration for elassical 
literature 

L. 50 Borrowdale: A reference to Wordsworth's poem 
•entitled Yezv Trees. Wordsworth in treatin.g this subject speaks of 
the abstractions — Deatli and Time — as living under the Yew trees 

xxvrii 

UPHILL 

- 

Christina Rossetti (1830 — 1894) was the sister of Dante 
■Gabriel Rossetti She wrote easily and much. Her first publi^^ 
volume was the Gohlin Market (1862) ; tins 

1 


SEChCTIONS 

, .., i'--« -■«'' •'* She ir.„ put>- 

j>tiuf‘f ‘ ,ic^otlonaI ^erse m uhich (here „ n 
Wl'^/ or h=r fn.th 

Miiip'*' J" ' ' •'' ' (j-n ,„ the forni of a ciiaiogue between a man 
II j’lrcvb m>stcnous guitle who ansv.c'’S his 

' o”s ahoi't the coor'c of earthly c\istc ce and the life after 
ilcTth Hneh alternate hue ts the answer to the tra\c!!er’s ques- 
tions The pnide tells hitr' tint althouch llie jotirncv will be diffi- 
cult he will he welcomed home at its end, in other words, tliat 
(loweier hard cnrtlilv life may be, the rest and jo> of heasen are 
a compensation 

L 1 Progress through life is i >nipared to a difficult rosi 
V 11 ding up the side of a steep hill 

I, 3 Will the vhole course of hh be hard and difficult’ 

L 5 Is there any rest m death’ 

L 7 Wdicn I am dead is it possible tlint I may fail to fi-d a 
place of rest’ 

L Shall I meet other people who have been on this earth 
when I reach the world of the dead’ 

L 11 Wien I am just about to die mast I make some sign 
1 1 ensure mj welcome into the world of the dead? 

L 14 Von wilt find compensation for all >our Labour 


XXIX 

nightingales 

« 

>" ‘S44, and became Poet Laureate 
muncat ^ sreat authority on prosody, and his own 

poems a "ere many and successful His best-known 

°f ‘he TestamaM 

summit of ^ •' " "Bcautj to be the sura and 

He also „ f I«rt of man’s aspiration after immortality" 
The nn?» dramas He died in 1929 

of saddest tlm T. ®"octest songs are those tliat tell 
’'opressioa "f '' 'ong of the nightingales makes the same 

is tho°r * poem It seems to him that their 

'Afferent 1 "°* Sadness, they are quite 

and 3 earning mrrbtingale strikes a deeper note of 
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The fitst stanza is addressed by the poet to the nightingales. 
Their song is so lovely tliat he asks them i{ tliey come from moun- 
tains and valleys and forests far more beautiful than any scenes 
of earth. 

In tlie second stanza the nightingales reply that they have come 
from barren mountains and dry valleys; tliat theirs is a song of 
sorrow, not of joy 

L. 7. spent: dry, exhausted. 

LI. IIP— 12 In spite of all their excellence in song they cannot 
express the deep griefs of the heart. 

L 11. dying cadence: a phrase of music, in which tlie notes 
become gradually softer until they are scarcely audible The tliird 
stanza describes tlie nightingale’s life. At night they sing to men; 
and all through the daytime they dream in the woods 

L. 14 dark nocturnal secret: a song of mysterious beauty 
sung by night. 

LI. 17 — IS. the innumerable choir of day welcome the 
dawn: all other birds sing at sunrise in a mood of gladness 


XXX 


WAR SONG OF THE SARACENS 

James Elroy Flecker was born in 1884, and died in 1915. His , 
'Collected Poems were published in 1916, his beautiful play Hasson. 
from which this Song is taken, in 1921, and another play, Don Jmn, 
in 1925 He was a member of the Consular Service in the East 
and many of his poems are on Oriental subjects 

The poet is to'ing to recapture the spirit of ancient Arab 
1 fighters It is interesting to compare the warlike temper of this 
' poem with the completely different outlook expressed in poems 
; describing modern warfare. It is also interesting to inquire how 
far the Western poet has caught tlie spirit of the East 

L. 1. Note the rapid rhjdhm, and the effect of alliteration. 

L 2 This refers to the Saracen’s raids on rich cities of the 
West. 

L 3 Samet: a verj’ rich material. 

LI. 5-6 Note the rapid effect of the short clauses and the 
repeated use of the word ‘and.’ Note also the echoing effect of 
the internal rhymes — camp . tramp . . lamp. 
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L. 7. Note the musical effect of these proper names. 

L. 8. Rum: stautls for moiicni, Turkey which formed part 
oi the iijistern Rt man runpirt, with its capital at Constantinople, 
The Ottoman Turks capturt'l Constantinople in J4SS. 

LI 11-12. A mart of destruction, etc.: in the markets Utere 
was death instetid of tl-.c ordinary market produce. Instead of the 
shopkeepers sellnii; (;,)ci<is there were soldiers with their swords 
bringing ruin. 

L. 13. the Spear was a Desert Physician: men who died 
from spear wounds no longer suffered from ambition; Uic spear is 
compared to a doctor who cures them of tliis evil passion. 

L- 17 sheered: rose. 


XXXI 

A BALLAD OF SIR PERTAB SINGH 

} 

Sir Henry Ncwl-oh, bom it, 1862. was cthicatcd at O.^ford. 
bct.imc a barn, ter at Littcoln's Inn. and practised law until 
R w^s edi'or of the Monthly Revinv from HOO to 1S04 He is 

wf Sffrrin ’ F/ect. Besides 

vano^ css. ™*or of 

'vas borri„‘iS4?’'"A f" Singh of Jodhpur, 

'sas a flower of descendant of the Suryawanshi Rathores, he 

K^^lant soldier and TTeal''™'lf finger-tips, a 

"'as three w gentleman” During his long career he 

Kider of Wsrw ’e02 to 1911 'the 

th' Great War Endand four times, and served during 

c.t \\ ar of 1914 to lois. He died in 1922 

18"7. January 

nf the Central Tnff'"TT ' klalinahoy Otdcll, a young soldier 
of how Sir' Priff ■■'t Jodhpur. The story 

t^astc, ,vas writt» ''t ^'^^clf, placed brotherhood before 

•^'■r T^os ' Colonel T. Cadell, V. C, for' 

altematrse title for this poetn Is "A Soldier’s Faith” 
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L. 3. the Rose-red House: Sir Pratap Singh’s house, in.ide 
-of stone ot die colour of a red rose 

L. 19. The Shadow: Death 

L. 39. That which you lose to-day: caste 

L. 42. That which I lose to-day: a {riend 

XXXII 

SEA-FEVER 

John Masefield was born in 1874 and succeeded Robert Bridges 
as Poet Laureate in 1930. He is a writer of plays and novels, in 
addition to poetry. He has written much of the sea and seafaring 
men, of the countryside, of humble folk and tlieir troubles, of 
sinners and their redemption. His Collected Poems appeared in 
1923 

This poem expresses the desires of a stro.ig, vigorous man 
' who wishes to escape from the conventions of town life into the 
freedom of wide spaces He is not afraid of hardship All he 
asks IS br.ne, happy companions and the deep refreshing sleep 
which is the reward of physical exertion 

L ‘1. In tliese very simple words the poet makes us feel a 
sense of great space. 

L 3. kick: a metaphor suggesting the uneven motion of his 
steering-wheel. 

LI 3-4. Note the swaying rlnthm of these lines the effect of 
tlie double rhymes and alliteration 

L. 5 He feels impelled to venture forth upon the sea • 

L 7 Note the constant repetition of white or grey details 
The poet does not seek blue seas and cloudless sk^es He is 
invigorated by storm • 

L 9. gypsy life: gypsies are wanderers on land Here the 
word denotes a wandering life at sea. 

L 11. In old English poetry the sea was called ‘the whale’s 
path.’ This modern poet also thinks of the sea as the home of 
the wild creatures 

■ The poet does not desire warm, easy weather. It delights 
him to struggle against keen winds 

L 12 trick: adventure 
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xxxm 


LAUGH AMU BE MERRY 

The main idea oi iliis poem is tiat v/c should rejoice » 
Rood things of earth ai’d meet all chances with brave optimfc. 

L 2. the world with a blow etc.: a metaphor signifying t 
direct attack upon evil. 

L. 3. a thread; man’s sh.ort life is compared to a thread only 
nme inchc', long This is an allusion to the Greek conception of 
the Rates — three goddesses who spun and cut the thread oE cacb 
man’s life. 

L. 4. the old proud pageant of man: be proud to beioaS 
to the history of the human race which unfolds itself ht-e ^ 
theatrical cxhnntion. 

L. 7. A metaphor suggesting joy and exhilaration. 

Ll. 9-10. We must rejoice in Katurc, just as if tlic sky tv^te 
a cup of wine, and the stars a triumph.at chorus at some 
festival. 

L. 11 the wine outpoured: a symbol of great joy. 

Ll U~IC In these lines c.arth and its plcas“te^ «ire 
compared to an inn where we are living for a short time, enjoying 
tiie dancing and music and games. 

L. IS. Guesting: Using as guests. 

E 16 the game: ie., Uie game of life 

% 

XXXIV 


tartary 

Mare was born in 1873. His Songs of Childfn 
iiOud" public that "he had a direct vision of clii 

he 1 philosophy is childisti or tl 

child poet- Though his vision is that of 

’ ms imagination and intellect are always fully adult.” Th( 
that .*«pm-like. dist.ant charm in his verse; his world 

L j moonlight and elves 

history figured prominently in woi 

fomances enu Saracen was the hero, of ma 

e country had a romantic appeal to the West. 
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L 12. bray: denoting the shrill blast of the trumpet. 

' L. IS robe of beads: a robe worked all over with beads of 
precious stones in various designs. 

L. 22. scimitar: a short curved sword 
■ L 30. trembling lakes: the surface of the water broken into 
ripples 


XXXV 

OH, SWEET CONTENT 

W H. Davies was born in 1870. In the Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp and Later Days he has related his early hardships 
and the adventures that he experienced. Of the author’s first book 
of poems, Edward Thomas wrote- “He has been divinely gifted 
with a power of expression equal to that of any other man of oiir 
day.” The sincerity and simplicity of his utterance, and the 
astonishing freshness of ins imagery and diction, have secured for 
him _ a high place in contemporary poetry 

L 2. shines: makes it shine. 

roughest : even tlie rugged features of a labourer are rendered 
beautiful by the joy of sweet content. 

L. 5. dreams: not in sleep, but when out of sheer joy the 
mind weaves happy fancies. 

L 11. blink; the movements of the bat’s wings are thought 
of as the movement of the eyelids 

blind bats: “blind as a bat” is a proverbial expression. 

L 12. twitch; the twiijkling of the stars, tlieir dancing light, 
IS compared to the quivering of the muscles 

XXXVI 
LEISURE 

The chief idea of this poem is that the man who has no leisure 
misses tlie beauties of nature and human love. The same idea is 
expressed in a more whimsical form by Robert Louis Stevenson 
in his essay. An Apology -for Idlers 

L. 2 stare; is usually employed with the sense of gazing 
rudely. Here it denotes a long, unhurried look. 
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b "Hic ilo’Acrs K.'MV.ins in the stream appear like siar 
i. !i>. An instance of Personification Here the idea ot Btas 
tcprescntexl as a b.auuuil wonun. 

U. U-J2 Tile womm lirst smiles with her eyes, and te l 
smile spreads to her 1 jis, liccoming more oepressisc. 

LI 1.1-14 Note the iiiified cAcct of this jK3em: the irr.prcs'ti 
made by the repetition «1 p'arases, and tlie neat ssmy it finishes w 
the last St inzn m practiealis the same terms .as the first 
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nils QUliKN'S RIVAL 

Mrs Saroj.m Naidu, born in ISSO, is a poetess ard 
hhi expresses m her poems the joy of sor.t; and Io\c of 
and tile idea of •■erMce In one <>f her letters to Mr. Arther Siirr-s 
she says; I am not a poet really, I have a \ision and t!^e derre 
Lm not the aoicc If 1 co„w ,,ntc just one poem fa!! of !«■>'' 
and the spirt of RreaP css, t siunihl he c.xuUantly si!rt 
lit 1 sniR jmt the birds do, and 'my songs 
- > Ki' pul hshed tlircc eolutre's of poetry, T;u' Gj'J'P TitrdfAi 
<n which til's poem appears Tfn B,rd oj Tunc aadTht 
« tngs 


1 VT family 

I dav , 

L 40 eveninR. 

L 47 vith Mack and yellow plumage 

lay: iair%’ 

50 fillet- , V . 

a band worn round the head 

XXXVIII 

ecstasy 

R 4 paeans* 

^ i'- sutnptnoD°”^^ Pt^ise or triumph 
■sorgeous colour peacocks: sumptuous because of 

^ 5 life’s 

Nature it, chorus: the endtanting 



Appendix A 
s 

THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY 


ovte dcfinilioiu 

(t) Rhythm: All natural movement tends to become regular 
'•'here is normally a period of action followed by a period of’ rest . 
stress and then a p'lUiC This regular movement is called rhythm. 
rcathmg, walking, swimming, are all rhythmical. Poetry diffecs 
om prose m havng a fixed rhythm 

(li) Accent or stress : Certain words or syllables have greater 
portance or weight than others These arc said to be stressed 
j.f', accented. These beats of sound are separated from each other 
)•! intervals of equal duration Thus all strictly rhythmical utter- 
S'ee can be divided into sections of equal time-length. 

Y, (id) Metre: The length of the interval between two stresses, 
,-d the number of beats in a line, constitute tlie Metre or Measiiie 
a poem 

Civ) -Foot: This is the unit of the metre, ie, a group of two 
1 three syllables, one of which is stressed. 

' V verse composition is divided into metrical units, iines or 
of fixed length The length is measured by the number of 
ythmical units in the line. Verse, therefore, may be described 
stating •— 

■ ' (i) the number of measures or feet which it comprises, 

(li) the nature of tlie feet which arc predominant 
t;' Verses of tw'O, three, four, five, six, seven feet are called 
neter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter and hepta- 
:r The chief English^feet are: 

(f) Iamb: an unstressed syllabic followed by a stressed' 
syllable, ^ 

' Trie cui^few tollsj the IcncllJ of partjing day' 

(fi) Troche'e: a stressed syllable followed by an un- 
siiesscd one, c q , _ . 
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MS iXTbRMhUJ.'Vrh FlUiTKy SELECTIONS 


(ill) Anjpac'.t; tv.o nnitrcsicd sjii.iblcs iollov.-ed bj 
e.o.. ^ if 

\tr ,nt fi'-rySiYto cfMtc fiiTtfcr tten fate: 

(it') fiactyJ: o-e btrciscd syWabfe fot/ov.-c(J hy two i» 
sOjCsvc^^'^jiraHcs. 

Mafc r.o (IcciilscTut'iiy'I 

ijy lar the larcebt anioant. if not the «iio!c. of Jiiii;liih poetry, 
cooforntb to ore or otiier of these four classes of feet 

■ Verse Types: In the wiitinK of verre, lines .are combinot) into 
JatKCr rtruclural units or fijoups. Wlien these units are recurrent 
a” (i siniijnr in structure tiie^ are called Sfences. Tlic tneans of 
binding io;tet!ier \crscs into stanzas is I?n«c, wiiidi nay fte defined 
as the lihcness between tile s'ovvel sounds in the last nitUi.aUv 
strc.ssc<] ss-IIabics of two or more Jincs, e ff., meal 


arc not rliyancs, but meet .... seal are. 

Stanzas may also be marked off by means of a Refrain: the 
same pltmse or verse recurring after a certain number of lines, e.p., 
the Refrain in 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind.’’ 

Grenps of two rimed lines arc called Couplets, and the most 
important CoupIct-mctrc is tlie lambic pentameter, where the 
couplets are known as Heroic Couplets. 

Groups of four lines arc Iciiown as quatrains, .and if and when 
tiicse lines are heroic and rime altcm.atcly then they are known as 
Heroic qiiairatiis or Elegiac stanzas, e.g., Gray’s Elegy Tlic 
Sonnet is a sfa.nz.a of fourteen dcca-syilabic lines 

Blank verse, literally, is a term applied to all unrimed versr, 
hut IS usually rcstrictetl to unrimed \erse written in lamiiic penta- 
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FORMS OF POETRY , \ 

Poetry may broadly be divided into two classes: subjective or 
personal, and objective or impersonal. When verse is used by the 
poet for the purpose of expressing his personal feelings, whether 
of intense joy, bitter sorrow, deep passion or tender regret, lie is 
said to write a subjective poem, and when such a poem turns, on 
some single thought, feeling or situation, it is termed a lyiic. Thus 
a lyric must satisfy three essential conditions — those of (i) unity 
of impression, '(li) brevity, and (ti'i) personal emotion. 

Normally the lyric passes through four phrases: — 

(i) A description of the object which occasions the 
emotion. 

(fi) A statement or implication of the emotion aroused. 

(iVi) Meditation while the emotion is restrained 

(tp) A brief and summary expression of the final mood. 

Lyric poetry is of four kinds; (1) the Song, (2) the Sonnet, 
(3) the Ode, (4) the Elegy 

The Song; A song is the least formal of all. It is brief and 
rapid m movement, because of lack of reflection. It suits any 
mo'id, c.g , Wordsworth's “Rainbow.” 

The Ode: This is more grave and elevated than the song, 
usually longer, slower in movement, more elaborate in structure. 
Inspired by intense emotion, it endeavours to create a noble and 
sublime mood by the contemplation of the beautiful, the heroic or 
tlie God-like. It is elastic in form The line-length and stanza- 
form vary at the poet’s discretion, or a strict parallelism of line 
and stanza may be maintained, eg., Keats’s Ode, , Tennyson’s Lotos 
Eaters , - C 

The Elegy: This is a lamentation of, or meditation upon, 
'’‘rlealh- or it may be a record of a general sense of pathetic misery. 
It is sometimes given a pastoral form — tlie poet and his departed 
friend are represented as shepherds; ideal scenery forms the baclc- 
ground and the spirits of the hills, streams and woods are made to 
share the poet’s grief, eg., Gray’s Elegy, Milton’s Lycida^ 
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15 U INTERMHDl^rrii POliTRV SELIiCTfONR ' 

The Sonnet: .Wl'en the tliotiijht is so pisi-.ooatc rnd intense 
as to (lci.,ai d a strict ferni in order that it nmy I>c pcricctly 
coherem, this \crsc-form k ctH-c.i Thr iiRid limitation of length 
con, in. . the iwet to kceii an in.-ulj idea -.veil vrithin hounds Thus 
It IS ,-huit. complete m it-, tf. uni, a deiaiite letigdi and metre. 
vi= . fourteen inm’ni ictan-av lines Tiiere arc usually two 
schemes of run a.-, .u.gcments 

fi) The Regular, Italian, or Petrarchan Sonnet: 

The pfM IS rinided into tv.o at the end of the eighth lute. 
The fust put oi eight hue.:, called the 'Octave, Ins always two 
nnies air.i.'.gcd in the snn'e ludcr The thoii'tht, mood or sentiment 
of the p 'em is p'cvcntLd in this fust narL Tiic sKond part, calfed- 
the 6. 'lit, deioUs the remaining m;; Ihie.s to develop, ng and hring- 
mg to a conclusion the situation o' prohlcm stated in the earlier 
part. 

(I'O The Shakespearean or the English Sonnet: 

Tins abandons the rime-scheme and thoughf-ditision of the 
Italian; it consists of three puairains, each rhyming alternately on' 
two sounds, and a final couplet. The three quatrains present the 
situation, while the couplet brings it to an epigrammatic close. 

The 'ibjcclnc or impersonal class of poetry is mainly con- 
cerned V ith 1 elating an incident or descrihin.g a scene. It is not 
primarily concerned with die pos't's own feelings This includes 
the Epic, Karratnc poems, Romances, the Drama, the Ballad. 
Of all these, and of all vcr.sc-forms, the baUad is tlic first and the 
oldest It IS a simple artless talc of daring exploits .and marvellous 
escapes It gives a whifi of tV.c open air. and tells of a time when 
life was rude and unrc.str?incd. It has three chief elements — 
speech, song and. action It is commonly written in alternative 
iambic tetrameter and trimeter, c.p., “A ballad of Sir 
Pertah '=iiigt, ” 



